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HIS is a day for careful inventory. Some seem unaware of the 
drastic situation confronting Christianity. Others jump up 
and down merely urging action. Neither the one nor the other 
as found the steady vision without which the people perish. True 
ision involves action. Without that vision, the action is futile. With- 
t that action, the vision is blurred. 

My main object at this time is not to give specific prescriptions for 
e teaching of religion in higher education. Detailed suggestions for 
e curriculum depend upon the basic analysis of our situation. I shall, 
erefore, devote the larger part of this paper to main approaches to 
ur problems which follow directly from our central orientation. 

First we must take stock. What is the state of our affairs? Perceiving 
at, we must decide what to do, and do it. 

Today Christianity confronts three major, long-range crises: its own 
ner uncertainty; the dethroning of science; and the upsurge of Com- 
unism. Militarism, which might seem to be the gravest and most 
mediate threat, I take to be the result of the general crisis of civiliza- 


Christianity is suffering from inner uncertainty because it knows 
either its own nature nor its own strength. Science and history have 
ndermined the standards of Christian faith in almost every way in 
thich they have been conceived. Much so-called paganism and thin 
1ith are due to confusion as to the truth of the Christian claims. 
Confused as to its nature, Christianity has squandered its strength 
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by splitting up into numerous divisive groups. ‘These groups in turn, 
themselves confused, dissipate much of their energy by internal con- 
flict. Thus while the world at large is confused, and more than usually 
open to resolute and enlightened leadership, Christianity does not 
know its own mind unitedly. 

Civilization is further confused by the fact that its faith in science as 
the means of salvation is beginning to be shattered. Western civiliza- 
tion has spent much of its constructive energy during our last era in 
the development of science and in the development of life and the 
world through science. Science has helped to keep civilization to- 
gether, both as a task and as a hope — not to mention the frequent and 
high dividends which it paid both in truth and in material well-being. 

Science seemed also to offer certain satisfactions and securities which 
would deliver us, in time, from our present evils and make possible a. 
good world. It became, to use Irvin Edman’s phrase, *‘a religion with- | 
out tears.” Instead, the applications of science have made possible, 
and actual, an unprecedented age of fear, based not on a superstitious ; 
dread of nature as unknown, but upon the certain knowledge of threat- 
ening destruction. 

More and more people are now understanding that mere knowledge 
cannot save unsaved man. Science as a religion is more and more seen. 
to be a false faith. ‘This faith had been part of the very breathing of: 
Western civilization. Yet Spengler had predicted that this century 
would see itself broken by science. His vision seems at the point of 
becoming actualized before our very eyes. 

The third crisis of our civilization with which Christianity must 
deal is the upsurge of Communism. No movement in history, not even 
Islam, has achieved so sudden an actualization as a world movement. 
Even considering the compact nature of the modern world, we must 
grant that such a spread would have been impossible unless the move- 
ment had represented, in some way, the political expression of a world 
need. 

In a world where religious faith is usually paper-thin, where Chris- 
tianity has failed adequately to direct the technological advance, where 
little is made of a potential economy of abundance, where wars of 
greed and for control of power devastate the earth, where religious 
institutions are hog-tied by their dependence upon the wealthy, Com- 
munism seems bound to grow. Even though its actual political expres- 
sion is a ruthless totalitarianism, suppressing freedom and fomenting 
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{sedition in other countries, it nevertheless represents to countless peo- 
|ple economic democracy and deliverance from the powers of greed. 
Underneath Communism as an actual movement lies the problem of 
|the place and the power of the common man ina world with increasing 
} general education and of catapulting technological advance. With this 
problem Christian education will most certainly have to deal. 


I 


Our first fact of Oe a ieee civilization is the inner uncertainty 


servants, history and science. Instead of swaying precariously on one 
) pillar, full Christianity should be made to rest on five pillars of faith: 
| God's love revealed in Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, the 
| Bible, and Christian experience. 

Only the creative spirit, moreover, can save or re-create civilization. 
| This creative spirit is a gift from God as we co-operate with him for 
the common good. ‘This implies the centrality of worship to church, 
jcampus and civilization, but a worship that results intrinsically in 
creative work for the common good. Someone has said that he alone is 
truly educated who knows how to pray and how to love; for, when right, 
these effect right relations with God and among men. ‘The chapel 
should be the heart of every school, pumping the blood of life into 
every part of the campus. Yet public prayer presupposes the personal. 
| They cannot pray together who cannot pray alone; and those who pray 
alone never truly pray unless they also pray together. 

For the curriculum and the campus this means a new major em- 
phasis on moral theology. Christian thought rises no higher than its 
devotional life. A creative age for the fuller life can come only as we 
prepare for it by spiritual discipline, personally and corporately. We 
must grow spiritual roots and water them, if we hope to expect a cre- 
ative civilization. This involves the raising up of men who know how 
‘to pray and how to teach the larger disciplines of the devotional life. 
‘Moral theology should be generally required in Christian schools. But 
in all other subjects, too, evidence that a man has a mature devotional 
life should constitute a primary qualification for the administrative 
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and teaching positions. In a wise way every group in the school should 
also practice its own kind of corporate devotions, ever and always 
backed by the personal prayer life of its individual members. ‘To- 
morrow’s world will almost certainly require a deeper Christian ex- 
perience and a more exacting spiritual discipline. 

Then, too, Christianity must work out creatively and critically the 
perspectives intrinsic to its own truth. 
_ The world at large, and especially the world of education, must have 
a unifying philosophy, accepted or assumed, if its life is to be both 
strong and steady. The Christian faith has failed decisively to supply 
it. The Hebrews came the closest to stating the permanent yet progres- 
sive purpose of history, but failed to clarify for thought the implica- 
tions of its deepest assumptions. The Greek philosophy was always 
alien to the high Hebrew view of history, stressing instead eternity. 
The philosophy of scientific progress believed vainly in the lifting of 
process without the power of the eternal Purpose. Christianity must 
now develop its true philosophy of creation and history, bestowing 
upon them both the light and power of Eternity. Such a philosophy, 
which is through and through super-scientific, in the sense of the re- 
fusal of science as a faith while accepting all its competent conclusions, 
is an urgent need for the modern world of life and thought. 

For the curriculum this means concretely that all subjects must find 
a new and adequate orientation or meaning in the Christian faith. 
Various “‘secular’’ subjects, particularly as taught in our colleges, have 
choked off creative vision and drive by virtue of their false natural- 
istic presuppositions, which have affected both the methods and the 
conclusions of scholarship. Especially harmful have been the reduc- 
tionistic and the genetic fallacies, making created being, and that at its 
lowest, the standard of truth, rather than creating being as seen through 
its fullest and freest manifestation in history. The facts of every science, 
but in particular of psychology and of the social sciences, have to be 
rethought in terms of history’s selective highest as their dominating 
center. Such a reorientation will prove to be revolutionary both in 
approach and in result, freeing the human spirit for creative living. 

Such a reorientation should resolutely face the future. Many trends 
in modern theology indicate a desire to escape the present by retreat- 
ing into the beginnings of our era or back to Reformation times. But 
history is not made by men who look chiefly backward. The highest 
in the past is, obviously, immeasurably ahead of the average attain- 
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} ment of the present. Truly to help us, however, that highest must be 


seen ahead and above us, through the heavenly mirror of eternal truth, 
freed from all possible irrelevant contingencies of history. The past 
can constitute a warning, instruction, and encouragement, but it must 
not be allowed to become a strait jacket standard for the future. God 


never closes any canon of truth. Only insecure men, dreading the. 
| future, do that. Too much teaching on naturalistic presuppositions 
has faced toward the past, finding fallacious explanations in the be- 
| ginning of things, and dampening the human spirit by putting its 


mind on things below. What is worse is that much of Christianity has 
shared this mood. What civilization and education need, however, is 


| areligion that has boundless faith in the God of the living and of the 


future. 

With all urgency and wisdom, Christianity should also effect the 
oneness in Christ, both in spirit and in body, which is its own intrinsic 
nature. Christianity must become Christian. 

In this respect the deepest need of the modern world and the basic 
nature of New Testament Christianity correspond: responsible free- 
dom within the kind of community which was revealed through the 
enactment of God’s love in Jesus Christ and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit. Men need both to be free, to be thoroughly themselves, and yet 
also to belong, to be held together by a bond stronger than their own 


_ wills. Men need both freedom and fullness of life in community. On 


the one hand, we have to overcome modern man’s curse, individual- 
ism; on the other hand, we have need to prevent, by concrete example 
of community, modern man’s flight from his curse of individualism 
into totalitarianisms which eliminate the individual. 3 
Christianity to be genuinely itself should also repudiate its false 
history of sectarianism, often prettified by the name “‘denomination- 
alism.”’ ‘““Hear, O Christendom, thy Church is One even as thy God 


is One!” There is only one Head, the Christ; and there is only one 


body, the Church. A weak, confused, divided and divisive Christen- 
dom confronts impotently a weary, confused, and warring world. ‘This 
is not the place to discuss details. Interdenominationalism will have 
to be strengthened as a step; all barriers which make for separation 
or subtle feelings of superiority should be done away; the essential 
unity of the Christian community in the love of God in Christ should 
be allowed to crush pseudo-essential requirements of faith and order; 
and some kind of democratic pluralism should result, which allows 
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different kinds of worship, subordinate forms of authority, and sub- | 
sumptive differentiations in polity. 

For the curriculum this means that no material with a sectarian : biag | 
ought ever to be used. When denominational loyalty is encouraged, 
on the ground that there is now no unified church corporate, such 
loyalty should always be declared to be tentative and constantly in- 
strumental in effecting the true state of the Church. Denominational 
loyalty must thus be taught as under judgment, groaning for its re- 
demption and fulfilment. 

Then, too, the root of this divided church, individualism, must be de- 
stroyed by the co-operative community planning of interdenomina- 
tional groups. T. S. Eliot is surely right that the “idea of wisdom disap- 
pears and you get sporadic and unrelated experimentation” when there 
is no ‘‘body of knowledge which any educated person should have ac- 
quired at any particular stage.” Not only should our httle electives, 
scattering and shattering the common mind, be done to death. ‘The 
general framework of education ought to be the co-operative task, with 
power democratically delegated, of course, to whatever association 
best represents the totally interested community. Certain basic studies, 
including common books, ought to be common to all the institutions 
involved. Beyond that, and only beyond that, should be earned, elec- 
tive freedom for instructor and student. Thus a steadier common vi- 
sion will grow out of a common background of appreciation, informa- 
tion and skill. Freedom to go further should always be authentically 
encouraged, including freedom to change the common body of knowl- 
edge, but such freedom ought to be advanced and disciplined. 


II 


The second major challenge in contemporary civilization which 
confronts Christianity we have seen to be the collapse of science as an 
ultimate faith. This is a long-range problem with centuries of back- 
ground that may also have a slow denouement. Yet at the deepest level 
of historic change we are already in the midst of strong currents, while 
waves of unrest are visible even at the surface. What shall Christian 
education do about it? 

First of all, we must become disenchanted of science’s deadly teach- 
ing of disinterestedness. A misplaced method and an illegitimate meta- 


physics have almost irreparably injured those who have come under 
its paralyzing power. 
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Education at its center must become evangelical without apology. Ef- 
fective learning must be by personal appropriation. That means learn- 
ing with the whole person involved. Thinking is effective only when 
it comes through the process of emotional conviction and vital com- 
mitment of the will. Thinking that counts is concerned thinking. 
Meaning can be personally appropriated only after the mind has been 
melted. We have tried in vain to bend to good ends the cold steel of the 
disinterested mind. Effective teaching must be fired by faith. Impor- 
tant areas of fact can largely be communicated disinterestedly (though 
they seldom are). Disinterestedness is needful in factual research. But 
in all fields that matter directly for human life, especially in the field 
of religion, education must be warm with life; it must be evangelical 
by conviction. 

Naturally, teaching fired by faith can come only when the mind is 
not artificially forced. Such faith needs all possible freedom from ex- 
ternal pressure and from internal strain. This condition seems difh- 
cult to obtain in an era of radically changing and, therefore, of con- 
fused social patterns. In our present society, Christian assumptions are 


almost nonexistent in any naturally compelling version. Few thor- 


oughly educated people believe, deep down in their hearts, that the 
Christian faith is true in its full supernatural scale and scope. Now 
they are also beginning to become increasingly disillusioned about sci- 
ence as the way to the truth that saves. The creative ages, however, as 
Whitehead observes, are seldom the stable ages. Suffering is the mother 
of vital insight. Insecurity often leads to the seeing of the Lord high and 
lifted up. Keen spiritual eyes are developed only through struggle to 
pierce spiritual darkness. Saving creativity, in its cosmic dimensions, 
finds its richest source at the Cross. If through the truth of suffering 
we can become free souls, our minds may find the thoughts for our age 
that will begin to clear up our confused contemporary civilization and 
prepare also for calmer days. From the central perspective of the Chris- 
tian faith our generation needs to wrestle out concrete bodies of knowl- 
edge evocative of Christian attitudes and commitments. 

Evangelical education ought nevertheless to reserve proper room for 
pure research. Objectivity, within its proper perspective and power, 
gives steadiness to vision and purpose. Universals are God’s general 
relations to his creation, and modern nominalism and inductive think- 
ing, in their exaggerated roles, are, consequently, often the grave- 
diggers of both steady and creative civilization. 
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Education must, therefore, respect and cherish the objectivity and! 
tentativeness of the scientific method in its proper place. We may be: 
“in for’ a period when a narrow Biblicism will want to throw over-. 
board the competent conclusions of science and to belittle its general 
dependability. This would be a capital mistake. 

Even the fields of the social studies and religion should maintain a} 
methodological objectivity, an open spirit even to seemingly injurious: 
problems. We cannot operate effective education without a firm basis: 
of truth-in-general. For that reason, even while education becomes: 
evangelical, educational institutions should prepare for creative re-: 
search. While modern science has spent millions upon millions in re-: 
search, our religious institutions have loaded down its creative thinkers: 
with executive responsibilities and asked them to do promotional, re- 
lational and community work, let alone their regular teaching. When 
books have been written, they have usually been written to sell, or to: 
reach the ordinary reader. Christian education has not had enough} 
faith in truth to sponsor effective research. Every college and seminary ' 
should set aside creative thinkers, regularly or periodically, for re-: 
search in religion: not for minute factual research, but for a creative | 
reorientation of modern knowledge. Here is a crying need almost en- 
tirely unmet, even to the beginning of its understanding. 

‘Teaching should also be increasingly interdepartmental. Scientific 
pluralism has cut the curriculum to pieces beyond the patching power 
of all the king’s horses and all the king’s men. Whitehead is surely right 
that growth, even in the natural sciences, will now come only from a 
consideration of truth as a whole. It isa shame even to have to mention 
that Christian education also has been thwarted by departmental con- 
flicts or suppressed rivalries. Defensive thinking has led many on our 
campuses to believe that salvation will come from partial perspectives 
and powers, or else to discredit altogether, deep down, these prophets 
of the lesser gods. Whole faculties should study frankly together each 
and every subject in the light of the whole truth. Each instructor 
should then teach his subject in this fuller light. And when at all pos- 
sible, instruction should be by groups of men who never seek self or 
their own subject, but are “perfected together in the same mind and 
the same judgment” because they seek, find, and teach a common, con- 
verging truth. Only men who live and teach in the Holy Spirit, men of 
genuine prayer, can do this effectively. Effective Christian education 
depends upon its becoming evangelical. 
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Religion should, furthermore, by its very nature, give the true co- 
hesiveness to the curriculum which science assumed that it gave, and 
could not. 

Religion should take over this task in two ways. There is a devotion 
of life which comes from working together on common tasks and the 
sheer sharing of common assumptions. Communism and science give 
unity and meaning, within their scales and scope, to their devotees. 

Religion, as distinguished by worship must, therefore, not be sepa- 
rated from the total life of the school; but worship should more and 
more become the spontaneous expression of the common life. This 
intangible unity, however, needs to be articulated by metaphysics. The 
objective thought-content of religion is metaphysics. The struggle 
against metaphysics and against universals is therefore helping to wreck 
the house of civilization. Unity of purpose and cohesiveness of thought 
for the curriculum and the campus will come from religion as both 
life and metaphysics. 

If contemporary civilization is to become deeply affected, let alone 
Christian, there should, in fact, be smaller communities where the 
individual does not have to struggle against hostile patterns of thought 
and convention. We are far better off because of Christian homes, 
Christian churches, Christian schools. ‘To think that unnecessary strug- 
gle, with confusion or against the world, by the individual is good for 
him and for the world is not to understand the spiritual economy, the 
difference between useful and purposeless suffering. ‘The corporate 
incarnation of Christian civilization in colleges and seminaries, where 
energy is created and stored up for constructive conflict with evil 
forces within and without, is not an impossible hope to cherish and to 
nourish, and constitutes a genuine, though partial, answer to the need 
for a new world. Naturally for this goal to be attained the fullest pos- 
sible co-operation of the home and the church is necessary. 

The trouble is, of course, that the Christian faith is hard to teach 
at all. Plato struggled with the problem whether or not religion can 
be taught. But Christianity is far harder to teach than Plato’s religion. 
The Christian faith, in order to provide unity for life and thought, 
demands the full surrender of the natural self to God and to the fel- 
lowship. The isolated, inbent self must, by the experience of God’s 
forgiving grace, find the willingness, the strength, and the wisdom to 
live victoriously under God for the common good. Frankly, this re- 
quires a converted and a constantly consecrated campus. ‘The effective- 
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ness of our whole analysis depends upon the degree to which admin- 
istration and faculty especially, and the students consequently, are 
willing to surrender themselves corporately to God’s will for them zn 
education and in life. 


III 


The third major factor in the relation of Christianity to contempo- 
rary civilization is the sudden, earth-shaking upsurge of Communism. 
This may well come to constitute the chief crisis of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Though the whole problem is exceptionally involved, I shall, 
for our purposes, consider three aspects of it which bear heavily on 
the future of Christian education. These are power, property, and 
the good life for the common man. 

A colleague whom I very much respect told me recently that, in his 
opinion, modern interest must be almost centrally directed to the 
question of power. To a considerable degree I acquiesce in this judg- 
ment. Historic influence is generally more subtle and indirect than we 
think. Marxism’s stress on economic determinism and on conflict as 
a means to the good society have deeply embedded and embroiled 
themselves in our consciousness. Under this influence, reason and love, 
to a large extent, are now dismissed as historic forces. So-called Chris- 
tian realism, even, joins in this anti-Christian analysis. The illusion 
that physical force —economic, political, or military —is to be 
equated with historic power subtly paralyzes our respect for truth and 
our use of it, while effectively aiding the powers of evil. Under this im- 
pulse labor substitutes strikes for legislation, and all of us are ad- 
vised to join some pressure group as the only way to be historically ef- 
fective. Civilization needs to return, more than ever, to faith in the 
method of discussion with the view to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the common good, a method which both transcends and fulfils 
individual and group interests. Education should teach the disruptive 
character of conflict, and inculcate co-operation as constructive of de- 
sirable civilization. 

The modern stress on power eventuates particularly in militarism. 
This foe, though largely itself caused by the world’s unrest, is yet 
dragon-sized, and tends to become more and more a power in its own 
right. Economically we are ruining the world through wars. Morally 
and spiritually we are causing it nearly to disintegrate through the 
effects of war. Half-blinded through fear and half-mad for power, 
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militarism seems about to throw us heedlessly over the final cliffs of 
destruction. Compulsory military training is a fateful step. Not only 
should Christian schools refuse all entangling alliances, but they should 
also be ever vigilant both to oppose militarism and to remove the causes 
which produce it. 

The solution of the question of power for our day depends consid- 
erably upon the effective working of the United Nations. To produce 
a world-consciousness in fact, realistically and constructively, becomes 
one of the basic tasks of Christian education. We must teach realism 
about our own power-drives as a nation. Reason can unmask our im- 
perialistic rationalizations, putting us under the judgment of the com- 
mon good. Who opposed the right to education for every man? Who 
opposed the right for every man to work? Was it Russia or the United 
States who sabotaged these measures for the good of mankind, what- 
ever be the reasons why it was done? Whatever may be the obstacles 
and disillusionments that have been ours, and certainly will be ours, to 
make world-consciousness effectively one, in all needed respects, is a 
task crucially demanded in order to meet the threat of militaristic 
power in a frustrated world. 

Both in relation to Communism as a faith and to all other religions 
of the world, we need a new vision and method of getting along in one 
world. Understanding and good will are constructive powers that will 
outlast blind allegiance and brute force. We need a Lincoln for the 
reconstruction of the world. As Christian educators we can at least do 
our best to produce men seeking for such a spirit, the spirit of under- 
standing, wisdom and patience that is the real power for constructive 
and lasting good. 

The problem of power also leads into the question of property. Com- 
munism holds that property belongs not to the individual, but to the 
community. Christianity holds that it belongs first of all to God, then 
equally to the community and the individual. Its control then becomes 
a matter of both social and individual stewardship before God, in 
which society is under obligation to provide the maximum oppor- 
tunity and freedom for each individual and he, in turn, is completely 
responsible for the common good. 

This relation is difficult to work out in practice. We have been mis- 
guided by an irresponsible individualistic view of property. To combat 
a totalitarian Communism we need to rethink this whole question in 
Christian terms. And those terms are not a Christian totalitarianism 
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where all property is conceived of as unqualifiedly God’s. God's love 
has bestowed freedom and responsibility on us. Property is God’s 
challenge to responsible freedom. It is truly instrumental to the com- 
mon good only provided that includes genuinely the good of the in- 
dividual. Such good includes freedom proportionate to capacity, op- 
portunity, and responsibility. 

Christian education has a large task to work out an economics for 
our age in terms of psychological and ethical factors, sociological and 
political conditions, and physical and possibly physiological invarl- 
ables. The older economics, like Adam Smith’s and Taussig’s, can be 
used to justify the law of the jungle as scientific. It has a limited, tech- 
nical measure of truth, but the real problems of economics are moral 
and spiritual. Economics, as a study and practice, should as far as pos- 
sible rise from nature’s way to God’s fuller way in the Christian fel- 
lowship; that is to say, through the descriptive to the normative stand- 
ard. To teach this full scope of economics, once it has been worked 
out, is itself a staggering task. ‘To make effective the new attitudes of 
social responsibility and service, we shall need to marshal every ounce 
of energy we can summon. 

Our attention as educators should be centering on changing the 
social patterns away from an individual success philosophy toward so- 
cial responsibility and service. Our culture patterns thwart Christian 
living. Can we prevent the sweep of totalitarian, materialistic Com- 
munism by the establishing of political, social, and educational rela- 
tions to both power and property which shall satisfy the mounting de- 
mand of the common man for the common good? I feel certain that we 
are not only fearful, and therefore defensive on this point, but also un- 
imaginative. 

Adequately to confront Communism, however, we need to make 
democracy intent on the common good. It should be more than a po: 
litical method. It should have the fullest possible Christian content. 
Man can transcend his individuality not only in evil but also in good. 
Christian education is needed to charge the batteries of common con- 
cern. Its worship has to become thoroughly from God for the people, 
for all the people unto the last and the least. Ours is the God-given 
task to break down barriers of race, class and creed not only through 
legislation, but far more through the quiet, effective living and teach- 


ing of Christian democracy. Work is for all. Free speech and worship 
are for all. 


E 
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The whole Western world is upset over Communism, not only be- 
cause of its aggressive vitality, in spite of its totalitarianism and ma- 
terialism, but also on account of the sense of inner weakness of West- 
ern Civilization. We are on the verge of a moral and spiritual collapse. 
We lack a common meaning of life, and common ends. Faith has fled 

us and we fear our own emptiness. Can the Son of Man find faith on 
earth now? Only a sweeping religious rebirth, bringing with it new 
and more creative interpretations of our Christian faith (that can rest 
our minds in honesty) can, in my opinion, save the best in Western 
civilization from collapse. We need faith in God to save us, and in 
God's Son, victorious over life and death. We need faith, and a faith 
that works genuinely to transform the world. Nothing less is our task. 

‘To me this means a new absolute allegiance to Christ as the con- 
clusive and fully adequate revelation of God, as the enactment in time 

of God’s own eternal Spirit-Love, his own Personal Self. Such alle- 
giance will need constant spiritual discipline, a constant surrendering 

to him and walking with him. God’s Christ can effect the kind of 
community that will put Marxian Communism on the defensive. 

I should not do my duty, moreover, unless I suggested that we be 
prepared to go underground. What if, one way or another, Commu- 
nism does come and sweeps away the institution of the Church? How 
shall we then sing the Lord’s song? ‘This is not a merely alarmist out- 
look. Things are too serious for that. What if, to keep Communism 
away, there comes into power, from out our emptiness, some fascist. 
tyranny? When faiths decay trouble comes. Are we ready in spiritual 
discipline and in foresight to meet possible destruction? Surely com- 
placently to take for granted the permanence of anything like the 
status quo is to seek to whistle away most threatening storm clouds 
that within a very short span of time have brought disaster to large 
parts of the Christian world. 

Only one suggestion more. If smooth progress turns out to be ours, — 
relatively speaking, if comparative normalcy is still to be had, we ought 
to educate people of all kinds and conditions for the proper and mean- 
ingful use of leisure. General education makes this possible and the 
catapulting technological advance makes it necessary. Hours of work 
are constantly being shortened. Perhaps the working of only twenty- 
two minutes a day, which some far-seeing industrialist has suggested, 
may yet be very far off; but if we will only co-operate as classes and 


peoples we seem to be destined for radical departures within an econ- 
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omy of abundance, both of goods and of time. Surely, then, some 
merging of functional and classical education seems called for. People 
will need more than trade and professional training. They will need 
constructive and meaningful avocations, of creative, manual kinds, 
new appreciation of art and culture, new enjoyment of high-grade 
literature, finer use of radio, newspapers, and all manner of communi- 
cation and entertainment. My own conclusion is that a strong classic- 
historic training in the liberal arts should be combined with a creative, 
practical training in manual skills, horticulture, and the like. In any 
case, the new world will have more need for a wide, genuine educa- 
tion all around than ever before, and presents an unparalleled chal- 
lenge to Christian education to give zest and meaning to life. 

I doubt that I have ever taken any task more seriously than the 
preparing of this analysis. Even so the result is suggestive rather than 
directive. The real solving of our problems, naturally, can be only in 
life, day by day, in patient co-operation under God and in faithful 
allegiance to his Christ. ‘Three basic problems, however, seem to me to 
confront Christian education with regard to contemporary civiliza- 
tion: they are the unrest and uncertainty within Christianity itself, 
the collapse of science as a faith that can save the world, and the up- 
surge of Communism as an aggressive, rapidly spreading world-move- 
ment. We cannot afford, therefore, to become bogged down in minor 
issues. Christianity needs to find unitedly its central strength for faith 
in life; with that it must face outward — out to the large problems of 
our day. ‘These are serious days, beyond our words and feelings. Our 
task confronts us with utmost urgency. Yet the urgency, for Christians, 
cannot be that of fear, but of faith. Our task is to be faithfully alert. 
God’s last word with our history has yet to be spoken. 


TOWARD AN ECUMENICAL WORSHIP 
By CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 


HE gravest stumbling blocks to Christian unity center around 

our corporate worship. While we have learned to pray to- 

gether, we have not yet learned to share together the deepest 
mysteries of the Church’s life. The acute problems of orders and or- 
ganization are rooted in our different convictions about the Sacra- 
ments, and until these are resolved our ventures to find a common 
principle of the ministry will not issue in marked success. 

The doctrine and practice of sacramental worship really forms the 
center of the ecumenical problem; for while there are many other dif- 
ferences, it is here that we are most keenly divided. Is it possible for us 
to come to some closer understanding of the nature of the liturgy which 
may smooth the way toward unity? 

I should like, in this essay, to discuss some of the factors bearing on 
this issue. They will concern worship as practice, the doctrinal aspects 
of the subject being left for some other occasion. ‘The final section il- 
lustrates concretely what I think of as ecumenical worship. 


I 


Form and Freedom. Let us begin with the question of form and 
freedom in worship. It can be solved in principle so easily that it need 
not delay us long. Both form and freedom are essential if the fulness of 
worship is to be realized. ‘That was the experience of the early Church 
for three centuries or more, no less than of the Reformers. 

Form is necessary, first, for the general structure of a service, which 
must follow the appropriate and orderly movements of the soul and 
body in worship. It is necessary, secondly, so that the congregation may 
have their part to play, with ceremonial actions, prayers in unison, re- 
sponses, hymns, and so on. These prayers should have a general rather 
than a specific nature, so that into the corporate act each individual 
can pour his own particular yearnings, hopes and fears. Futhermore, 
theyshould be kept unvarying, in order that congregations may become 
familiar with them and learn to play their role. Changing them often 
tends to disturb the congregation, and to transform an occasion for 
prayer into a reading lesson. Liturgy is the most conservative aspect of 
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the Christian life for a profound reason, namely that our religious | 
depths respond most readily and most powerfully to the familiar. Form | 
is needful, thirdly, for the sake of preserving the past tradition, and for | 
retaining those values of grace and dignity, which characterize the 
great liturgies. In so far as we really believe in them, or find them 
adaptable to genuine reinterpretation, they link us with the continu- 
ous life of the Church from age to age. Finally, some measure of form, 
particularly the observance of the Church year, protects both the con- 
egregation and the minister from the one-sidedness of pet enthusiasms. 
But freedom, too, is essential. Liturgy is not a dead but a living art, 
and must give expression to the needs and aspirations of our particular 
moment of history. We always need new prayers, so that our worship 
may be relevant to our day. And we need extempore prayer, so that the 
minister (and I believe the congregation too) can voice such prompt- 
ings of the Spirit as are given to them in this corporate venture of con- 
verse with the living God. In the description of early worship in 
I Corinthians 14:26, as in the terse exclamation of the congregation 
which conclude the Eucharist in the Didache, we are reminded that 
‘primitive Christian worship was very much alive. Rightly, too, did the 
early Congregationalists hold that prescribed forms of prayer cause 
“holy zeal and other gifts of the Spirit in many to languish.’”’ Such 
prayer, when it arises from our religious depths, is fraught with 
powers which cannot emerge from the reading of ancient texts, or even 
of forms we have composed ourselves. As the Quakers know so well, it 
belongs to the realm of the creative Spirit, and at its highest it repre- 
sents the Voice of God, speaking from and to the Holy Fellowship in 
all the particularity of an immediate experience and of a given occa- 
sion. We must always beware lest the recovery of ancient forms should 
prove a substitute for the vitality of spiritual life. 


II 


The Lord’s Supper. I turn now to make brief mention of the Lord’s 
Supper; and as the subject is so far-reaching I must limit myself to two 
comments upon it. ‘The first is this: that we must never forget how for 
fifteen centuries it formed the very center of the Church’s devotional 
life. Whether we think of Ignatius of Antioch, or Clement of Alex- 
andria, or Aquinas or Thomas 4 Kempis — men of such diverse tem- 
peraments and ages — we invariably find them expressing their high- 
est aspirations and their deepest experiences in language derived from 
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the Lord’s Supper. In just such a way did the author of the Apocalypse 
climax his famous verse, “Behold I stand at the door and knock,” with 
a metaphor drawn from the Eucharist. 

The Reformers themselves were most anxious to continue this 
ancient and impelling tradition. Luther’s liturgical projects were 
moderate revisions of the Mass, as were those of Diebold Schwartz, 
Bucer, and their successor, Calvin. The latter referred to the separation 
of the Word from the Sacrament as ‘“‘our corrupt practice,” and re- 
garded infrequent communions as “an invention of the devil.” 

The reasons for the decline of the Lord’s Supper in Protestantism 
involve many factors. There was, for one thing, the anxiety of the 
magistrates. In cities like Geneva they wanted to forestall anything 
that resembled a revival of the Mass. Otherwise they anticipated riots 
and other unpleasantness; and so, for the sake of peace though quite 
contrary to the convictions of Calvin, they enforced quarterly com- 
munions. Then there was the indifference of the laity. Used in medi- 
eval days to communicating but once a year, they were no more respon- 
sive to the pleas of the Reformers than they had been to those of medi- 
eval preachers. Because the Reformers refused to have celebrations 
when all did not communicate — so strong was their feeling for corpo- 
rate worship — the regular Sunday morning service became an Ante- 
Communion, a missa sicca. This is the structural origin of all Protes- 
tant liturgies. It is noteworthy how the Reformers emphasized the cor- 
porate nature of worship. The use of the vernacular, the singing of 
metrical psalms and creeds, the casting of prayers into the plural, the 
demand that all should communicate at the Holy Supper — these and 
many other measures were aimed at offsetting the individualistic tend- 
encies of late medieval worship. At the Mass one told one’s rosary or 
said one’s private prayers without any direct relation to the actions of 
the priest. The Lay Folk’s Mass Books and many a medieval sermon 
were directed against this abuse, but not until quite recently has Rome 
begun to correct it. 

There was yet a deeper reason for the decline of Communion in the 
Reformation Churches. This was the growing assumption that the 
Lord’s Supper was a reduplication of the Word. What happened in the 
sermon was not in essence different from what happened at the Lord’s 
Ordinance. Of course a far greater solemnity (especially in Scotland) 
surrounded the quarterly communion than the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, and the theology of the Reformed Churches attempted to state a 
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real distinction between the two services. Yet it is to be questioned 
whether this difference was regarded as fundamental and essential, and 
perhaps the present rift between the Catholic and Protestant under- 
standings of the Lord’s Supper finds its focus here, A revival of the 
centrality of the Eucharist in our worship would do much toward 
Church unity. But it would have to be a genuine revival, and one in 
which we clearly understood what we were doing. For this service, more 
than any other in our day, causes bewilderment and misgivings. Yet 
the Ecumenical Church, if it is to be born, will have to embrace the 
Catholic tradition as well as the Protestant; and for Catholicism the 
heart of Christian devotion has always been found in the Eucharist. A 
pan-Protestantism with a brushed up liturgy is no more an adequate 
basis for the Ecumenical Church than a pan-Catholicism which in- 
dulges in irregularities. Only as we come to grips with this basic issue 
of the sacramental system will ecumenicity in any genuine sense! 
emerge. 

The second thing I want to say about the Lord’s Supper is this: for 
all too long it has been centered in the Passion rather than in the Resur- 
rection. How utterly medieval are our Protestant services in this re- 
spect! ‘Their emotional climax is found in the Agnus Dez, where the: 
primitive climax was sounded in the Gloria in Excelsis. While Protes- 
tantism differs from Romanism in its theology of the Holy Sacrifice, 
both are united in stressing the Passion as the dominant theme of the: 
service. It is a typically Western emphasis. The Eastern rites have: 
avoided it, for in them the Epiclesis — the moment of consecration — 
is the moment of Resurrection; and one still senses the thrill of joy’ 
about a Byzantine celebration. And this surely is the primitive em- 
phasis, as one meets it in the Didache or in the Emmaus story. The: 
presence of the Savior at the Eucharist is the presence of the Risen 
Lord; and the soul, passing through the self-emptying of the via crucis, 
reaches at last the ecstatic joy of the Resurrection. So it was that the: 
Gloria in excelsis and the Benedictus qui venit were originally sung 
immediately following the consecration. They were the cry of the 
faithful to greet the triumphal entry of the Risen Lord into his Holy 
City, the Eucharistic Church. ) 

In primitive times this glad element was rooted in the conviction 
that the Holy Supper was the Messianic Banquet. This is a theme 
which unfortunately dropped out of the later Eucharist. While the 
joyful aspect of the liturgy was retained in the East by the stress upon: 
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the Resurrection — so appropriate to the festival of Sunday — never- 
theless the separation of the Sacrament from the actual meal obscured 
the New Testament understanding of the Banquet of the Messiah. 
This emphasis is the main point of the interpretation of the Holy 
Supper in John and Luke. Christ is the manna come down from 
‘Heaven — manna in Jewish apocalyptic being a food brought by the 
Messiah to celebrate the Heavenly Banquet at the end of the days. It is 
to this banquet that the Savior’s saying at the Last Supper refers: “I 
will drink no more of the fruit of the vine until that day I drink it new 
in the Kingdom of God.” In the primitive “breaking of bread” the 
Christians believed this anticipation was fulfilled. In the ecstasy of the 
Holy Supper they feasted and drank with the Messiah in his Kingdom, 
for the New Age was no longer a future hope but had become a present 
‘Yeality. his temper of the New Testament Eucharist is vividly de- 
‘scribed by Luke when he says of the infant Church that they broke 
bread from house to house en agalliasei — with ecstatic joy. It isa word 
we should scarcely have expected in a description of the solemnity of 
‘the Lord’s Supper but one which aptly fits the theme of the Messianic 
‘Banquet. Perhaps it is here that our celebrations of the Lord’s Supper 
most need revision, so that we may recapture the thrilling gladness of 
the Banquet of the New Age. 
_ The note of joy, too, should be struck at the beginning of every 
service, whether or not it is the Lord’s Supper. It is no less depressing 
than unnatural to start off with a long confession of sins. One enters 
the church to be glad in God’s presence, and praise and adoration are 
the first movements of the soul. Only later is one overcome with the 
sense of sin: then occurs the appropriate moment for confession. But 
we must not hurry it, as if it were an unpleasant preliminary quickly 
to be disposed of, before settling down to a good sermon. Not without 
reason does the petition about our debts come in the middle, and not 
at the beginning, of the Lord’s Prayer. It is only by a curious accident 
of liturgical history that this custom of initiating a service with the con- 
fession originated. The early Church knew nothing of it; and, indeed, 
it would have been quite foreign to their sense of worship. When some- 
thing approaching a feeling of unworthiness did find expression in the ° 
early liturgies, it was given its natural place — just before the Com- 
munion. This is the prayer of “Inclination” in the primitive rites (so 
called because the people stood bowed). Just at the moment before 
tasting of the sacred mysteries the Early Christian was most aware of 
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his separation from God. That is the place of the Confession in the 
Roman liturgy today, as it was in Cranmer’s original rite. 

It was not in the West till the eleventh and twelfth centuries that the 
Mass ever opened with a Confiteor. Originally the Roman liturgy 
began with the lections: later on, in the fourth and fifth centuries, with 
the Introit and a litany. It is a thoroughly medieval note to put the 
Confiteor first. It corresponds with the emphasis upon the Passion, and 
with the whole ascetic temper of medieval religion, which finds its 
characteristic expression in a realistic Pieta. The Confiteor grew out of 
the priest’s private preparation before saying Mass, his individual 
devotions in the sacristy. Eventually he came to say these before the 
steps of the altar, and so his private prayers became merged in the 
structure of the Mass. It was a time, incidentally, when so many medit 
eval accretions came to rob the Roman rite of its original grave and 
terse beauty. Had it not been so corrupted, it might well have survived 
as one of the most noble of the ancient liturgies. As it is, even to recon- 
struct its primitive form is a well-nigh impossible task. So much has 
been confused, so much has dropped out, and so much has been un- 
necessarily added. 

The Reformers, who were largely dominated by their medieval 
heritage in worship, merely translated and revised the Confiteor, mak- 
ing it a corporate act but still retaining it in its medieval place. It fitted, 
perhaps, the temper of Puritanism to begin worship in this way, 
though scarcely that of Lutheranism; and it is noteworthy that Luther 
himself omitted the Confession from his two Masses. In revising our 
orders of worship we shall perhaps find that the natural place for an 
act of penitence is in the middle of the service, and at the Lord’s 
Supper just before the Communion. 


Ill 


Active and Passive Piety. Let me turn now to speak of a quality of 
prayer and devotion which the Reformers inherited from the later 
Middle Ages, and which has continuously pursued Protestantism since. 
I refer to the reflective and meditative type of piety, in contrast to the 
objective and active. Both, of course, have their significance, but the 
former has come to be unduly stressed. Examples of it abound in 
Calvin, Knox, and other Reformers. The difference between chis kind 
of prayer and a homily is very small, and it is sometimes hard to dis. 
tinguish between them. Instead of being addressed to God, the prayer 
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tends to be addressed to the congregation. It is an old habit and you 
will find it in Gallican and Mozarabic Masses; from the former it even 
came to influence the Roman Missal. The prayers for the blessing of 
the Palms, for instance, are of this type. They describe to God the 
symbolism actually intended to enlighten the congregation. 

‘This same tendency in the Reformation liturgies has its medieval 
roots in Prone (the vernacular service of prayer and instruction during 
the Mass) and in the Lay Folk’s Mass Books. But its special emphasis is 
due to the desire of the Reformers to use liturgy as a means of instruc- 
tion. Just as Melanchton could refer to the Church as coetus scholasti- 
cus, so most of the Reformers tended to turn worship into a Sunday 
School. ‘The idea that the relationship of the minister to the congrega- 
tion in worship is primarily that of professor to students, is most starkly 
symbolized by the wearing of the academic gown and hood! 

This, of course, is but the sole meaning of the pulpit gown. In Bul- 
linger, for example, the gown signalizes the minister’s social status. It is 
the outdoor garb of the upper bourgeoisie, or, as he says, of “men of 
standing” (honestis viris). The black color, furthermore, may not be 
purely accidental. Its color also expresses the Puritan idea of the solem- 
nity of worship and its pentitential character. ‘This is in direct contrast 

to the rule of the early Church. There it was prescribed that the minis- 
ter should wear a white overcoat (a “‘chasuble,” which is just an ordi- 
nary overcoat of the fourth century), to typify the joy and purity of 
‘Christian worship on Sunday, the festival of the Resurrection. The 
widespread religious ignorance of the people made it necessary per- 
haps, in the sixteenth century, to stress this one element in worship; 
but it surely went to undue limits. Many noble and ancient features 
of liturgy, such as the Preface and Sanctus, and the dialogue of the 
Orate Fratres, suffered accordingly. ‘These happen to be the starting 
points in Luther and Diebold Schwartz for those long exhortations 
about the Communion, which characterize the Reformation liturgies. 

The pattern of prayer the Reformers often unconsciously followed 
was that of the medieval Lay Folk’s Mass Books. ‘These were written 
in a meditative vein, to explain the Mass and to provide suitable pri- 
vate devotions. What they lack is the sense of participating in an action 
— doing something as well as thinking and reflecting upon something. 
To pray the Mass (as Romanists now emphasize) is very different either 
from formally participating in the Mass, or, what is worse, from medi- 
tating about it. But as Communion tended to become infrequent, Ref- 
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ormation worship, no less than the devotions of the medieval layman, 
became largely centered in this homilectical type of prayer with its ap- 
propriate reflections. The sense of worship as activity became super- 
seded by the sense of it as meditation. The high place given to the ser- 
mon increased a passive attitude in the congregation. Even the re- 
sponses to be made by the people gradually died out as successive edi- 
tions of the Reformed liturgies were published (you can trace this in 
the editions of Bucer’s Kircheniibung and Bullinger’s Actio), and as 
extempore prayer gained headway in the seventeenth century. ‘The 
climax came in the following Puritan contention at the Savoy Con 
ference: ‘““The people’s part in public worship [is] to be only with 
silence and reverence to attend thereunto.” . 
We need surely to recover a sense that the faithful in worship are 
engaged in an action, not only in a listening. The revival of congre- 
gational responses, of ceremonial acts, and above all of the Lord’s 
Supper, is thus of importance. Man needs to worship not only with his 
mind but with his whole being; and all his primal capacities such as 
tasting, seeing, touching, smelling, as well as hearing, speaking and 
singing, must be involved. For our keenest awarenesses spring from 
levels of life deeper than the intellectual; and these are aroused far 
more profoundly by performing sacred actions, than merely by listen- 
ing. It is by feeling and doing as well as by thinking that worship be- 
comes most alive. For it is something to be done, not only to be thought. 
In such a way we shall turn the bitter taunt of Kierkegaard, that in 
Protestantism the Church has become a concert hall, the minister an 
actor, and the congregation an audience. Of course this is an exaggera- 
tion, but it also indicates a tendency. It is not by accident that people 
today refer to the nave of a church as an “‘auditorium.” We may well 
rejoice that now at length liturgical revision is making this harsh criti- 
cism outmoded. | 


IV 


A Sunday Service. I should like now to indicate my own idea of a 
Sunday morning service. It would be a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, but one intimately associated with the preaching of the Word 
of God. 

Before outlining the service, I want to make two prefatory remarks. 
The first is this: that my order of worship (just as any other) would 
have no vital meaning unless it were accompanied by careful instruc 
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| tion. This is one of the main purposes of the sermon. We need to teach 
| our congregations how to pray, how to take part significantly in a serv- 
i ice, how to use its periods of silence, and how to relate their anxieties, 
| hopes and fears to its different elements and actions. There is no value 


in planning services if we do not make our people fully aware of their 


meaning and intention, and if we do not show them that the whole 
movement of worship has an immediate and direct relationship to 


their everyday experiences. We have to indicate in clear and unmistak- 


{| able detail how each act of worship bears upon our jealousies, resent- 
| ments and hostilities, and how it can heal us, answering our inward 
| yearnings, and clarifying our dimmed vision of the good life. 


But instruction is only the beginning; and this brings me to my 
second point. It is not sufficient to exhort and to explain. The healing 
of the soul is only accomplished through doing. Just as no analyst can 
help a patient by merely giving him good advice, so worship must 


; provide the occasion for the congregation to live through the drama of 


salvation. ‘The aim of worship is to enact symbolically the ultimate 
meaning of human life and the movements of its redemption. In the 
liturgy we must learn how to love and how to be loved; and how, in 
union with the passion and resurrection of the Redeemer, we can over- 
come the isolation of our being. 

‘There are many ways of doing this. ‘The walk to the penitents’ bench 
in a revivalistic service, the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, and the 
Quaker’s use of silence are three of the most potent in our religious 
culture. The Quaker’s use of silence is by no means passive. ‘Though 
the busy, thinking mind is still and the body relaxed, the silence is 
“Holy Silence” and not “silent silence,” and the deeper levels of being 
are involved in the fellowship of redemptive action. 

There are other ways and we shall doubtless differ on their relative 
values. But what I want to stress is the significance of some such dra- 
matic action, with its catharsis and empathy. It must be action of such 
a type as to involve the whole of our being, as only drama can involve 
it by uniting feeling, willing and thinking. What Greek tragedy ac- 
complished, or the Mystery Religions, or the medieval Mass, or what 
the psycho-drama attempts today, we, too, must accomplish within the 
structure of our understanding of the meaning of salvation. And this 
we shall effect most powerfully by making the congregation not spec- 


tators only, but actors. 
In my service I have included the three most ancient symbolic ac- 
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tions of the Christian liturgy — the kiss of peace, the offertory, and the: 
communion. But I presuppose that their essential meaning will have: 
been treated again and again in the sermon, in their manifold relation-- 
ships to our personal and social life. They are not, of course, new ac-- 
tion, but their power certainly needs reviving. And this power is rooted | 
in antiquity and in the religious unconscious, it being not only un-. 
necessary but impossible to invent really new symbols for the Chris-. 
tian faith. I presuppose, too, that the sermon will constantly guard . 
these actions from corruption, lest they become either formal, or what. 
is worse, idolatrous, distortions of their true meaning. 

Let me give an example to illustrate the principle applicable to the: 
whole service. I advocate the revival of the kiss of peace, but substitute | 
as its form our shaking of hands, since this greeting in our culture cor- 
responds to the oriental kiss and has Biblical precedent as well. Now, 
in a service, this could become a merely formal act, or, again, a disas- 
trous substitute for true fellowship if the symbol were confused with 
the reality. But, properly understood, it could be the occasion of break- 
ing through one’s egocentric isolation to greet one’s neighbor in Christ, 
and of moving out toward him without the fear of condemnation, since 
the neighbor’s hand is already there to greet one. Here, ina simple and 
dramatic action, is the whole Gospel — the love-gift mediated by the 
Church. It is something to be done; something in which body and soul 
can be engaged. Such a movement toward the stranger and acquaint- 
ance in the pew can be pregnant with religious and psychological con- 
sequence, and peculiarly meaningful in a culture so marked by a sense 
of isolation as our own. As we uncover our deeper anxieties we often 
find it is through symbolic actions that we can best cope with them. 
In psychoanalysis these actions have a limited reference; but in the 
realm of worship they are set in their ultimate perspective: they be- 
come actions “in Christ.” ‘That is the essential meaning of my service. 
Now let me briefly describe its outline. 

The setting I imagine is that of a small church with a congregation 
of a hundred. The building is simple, though that is no reason why it 
should be dull or drab. I should like it to express the lines of modern 
architecture, and to have bright and colorful murals and decorations. 
There would be a central altar, shaped, as it anciently was, in the form 
of a table. For an altar is a table. The very words interchange in the 
Old ‘Testament and in early Christian writings. It has to be a table (as 
the Reformers so clearly grasped), since the most sacred of the Church’s 
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actions is a Holy Feast. But it is also an altar, for the inner meaning of 
all religious banquets is sacrificial. If Romanism has unfortunately 
overstressed the idea of sacrifice to the detriment of its culmination in 
a feast, Protestant theology has overemphasized the idea of table-com- 
munion to the detriment of the enacting of the Holy Sacrifice. It is not 
a question of one or the other: it is a question of both. Just as there can 
be no sacred meal without sacrifice, so no sacrifice can find its due 
completion without the joy of the Sacred Banquet. 

The minister will officiate in the Basilican position, behind the 
altar and facing the people, so that he can be heard and his actions seen. 
During the service there will be no cross on the altar, for its only appro- 
priate furniture (as the early Church so well perceived) should be sym- 
bols of actton — viz. the Gospel book and the oblations, both of which 
will figure in the service. In the apse, however, the symbol of the cross 
will naturally predominate, and there may be a mural of the Risen 
Christ and perhaps one of the Last Supper — both indicating (as do the 
Byzantine mosaics so often) the timeless and heavenly meaning of 
what is now being done in a moment of history. 

The service begins with the Introit, which should be a stirring and 
glad hymn. ‘Then would come the dialogue, ““The Lord be with you,” 
— “And with thy spirit,” and the opening prayer. ‘This would be cast 
into the ancient pattern of bidding, silent prayer and collect. (Our col- 
lects, by the way, are just a vestigial survival of this fuller and far more 
significant structure of prayer.) The bidding of this opening prayer 
would be extempore. It would invite the congregation to make an act 
of silent recollection at the beginning of worship, and it would em- 
phasize the particular commemoration of the day. This latter would re- 
late to a revised and modernized Church Year, and to the special reli- 
xious and social intention of the whole service. ‘The concluding collect 
would tersely bind together (“collecting,” as the word suggests) the 
manifold prayers offered in the silence. 

The lessons would come next. Of these I should have three, prefer- 
ably read by laymen. There would be one from the Old ‘Testament or 
he Epistles, one from great Christian literature, and the final one from 
he Gospel. We often forget that the Holy Spirit did not stop his opera- 
ions with the closing of the Canon. The stories of saints and martyrs, 
he works of Christian mystics, thinkers and poets, surely these should 
ind their place in our worship. In reading from the then new Chris- 
jan writings at the Eucharist, the early Church had no idea they were 
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reading Scripture. For them the Bible was the Septuagint, and so they 
brought its meaning up to date by lections from Christian memoirs 
and correspondence. Non-canonical writings would serve a similar 
purpose for us, and at the same time would help to link us with nine- 
teen hundred years of Christian thought and life. 

Between the lessons, hymns or psalms would be sung. These would 
be chosen to complement the lections, and their purpose would be to 
relieve the monotony of reading, and to bind the lessons together by an 
act of congregational singing. All would stand for the reading of the 
Gospel. The sermon would immediately follow. Its theme would be 
centered around the Scriptures read and the special intention of the 
service. : 

After the sermon would come the intercessory prayers, in three or 
four sections and preserving their original form of bidding, silence and | 
collect. Futhermore, they would be specialized and limited in scope, 
for there is nothing more bewildering than trying to pray for the whole: 
world in one gasp. ‘The effect of intercessory prayer is dependent upon 
its themes being particular and circumscribed enough to form a vital 
center of attention. We often dissipate the power of prayer bysquander- 
ing it on the universe. As these intercessions will be constantly changed | 
to meet current situations, the biddings will be extempore. Tradi- 
tional collects, however, may be used at the end of each section, so long 
as they are brief (as were the earliest Roman ones), and do not repeat 
all that the congregation has already prayed. Their purpose is to con- 
clude, not to reduplicate. During these intercessions an occasion for 
vocal prayer from the congregation might also be provided, and the 
final collect might be said in unison. 

After the prayers there follows the kiss of peace. I should retain the 
ancient dialogue, ‘Peace be to all,” with the response, ‘And with thy 
spirit.” ‘Then would come the stark interjection, ‘Is there any man. 
that keepeth aught against his brother?” The actual ‘‘Peace’’ would be 
given by the shaking of hands as I have already indicated. 

At peace with one’s neighbor, one may now bring one’s gift to the 
altar, and so the offertory follows. I should advocate the revival of the 
ancient custom of the people bringing the bread and wine for the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘I'wo deacons lay a tablecloth on the altar, vividly showing (as 
did the early Roman Church) that a Banquet is in preparation. Then 
there comes the procession of the congregation to the altar with their 
loaves and flasks of wine, and with their other donations. These would 
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include money, and appropriate gifts in kind for that particular Sun- 
day, such as food, clothing, toys, flowers, etc., according to the special 
intention of the service and the social need it was attempting to meet. 
There should be Sundays devoted to labor, hospitals, prisons, orphan- 
ages, famine and want at home and abroad. All the pain of the world is 
the Church’s province and belongs in the action of the liturgy. We 
may note here what the early Church so well appreciated, and what we 
all sense at harvest festivals, namely that gifts in kind have far deeper 
psychological meaning than offerings in money alone. When the altar 
has been loaded with these gifts (the idea of “loading” the altar [cwmu- 
lare] goes back to quite early times), the minister lays his hands on the 
oblation, and begins the consecration prayer. It opens with the versicles 
of the sursum corda, and the sanctus, but it may well continue extem- 
poraneously. It should, however, follow four main themes. 

First should come praise and thanksgiving for creation (dramati- 
cally symbolized by the offerings in kind) and for the redemption of all 
our life, work and substance by the acts of the Savior. ‘Then there 
should be a reference to the institution of the Last Supper as the war- 
rant for doing what the Lord once did. ‘Thirdly, there would come the 
offering of the gifts, and in particular of the bread and wine (the sym- 
bols of life and ecstasy) to God, as the outward movement of our own 
self-emptying in union with the Holy Sacrifice of the Redeemer. 
Finally, there would be the hallowing of the elements. ‘This would 
refer to the coming of the Holy Spirit and to the joyful themes of the 
Resurrection and the Presence of the Redeemer, as both Host and 
Feast, at the Banquet of the New Age. Here, too, the theme of the tran- 
scendent Church would find expression; for what is being done by one 
congregation has eternal meaning for the Body of Christ, unbounded 
by space and time. The prayer concludes with a doxology, and the 
Amen is said by the congregation. Then is sung a short form of the 
gloria in excelsis with the benedictus qui venit, in a setting simple 
enough for the people to join. A brief bidding to confession, with an 
interval of silence, and an absolution, follow. 

The communion is the climax of the service. At the administration 
perhaps the most ancient forms might be used, “The Bread of Heaven 
in Christ Jesus,” and “The Cup of Life in Christ Jesus,” to each of 
which the communicant responds, Amen. (Amen is, of course, for the 
Christian the supreme affirmation of faith, all the promises of God be- 
ing Amen, that is, realized, in Christ. This is in contrast to the Jewish 
usage where Amen voices only a hope for the future.) 
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The service closes abruptly. A brief post-communion thanksgiving, 
with the theme of returning to the world in the Savior’s service, is said 
in unison. A recessional hymn and perhaps a final benediction close 
the liturgy. There is much, however, to be said for having the benedic- 
tion in its ancient place — just before the communion (in connection 
with the absolution). In the early Church, at any rate, it would have 
seemed anticlimactic to have a benediction after receiving the life of 
God in the Sacred Feast. In any case, intercessions and various prayers 
and devotions after the communion seem to me most unhappy. 

The idea of such a service is to combine a number of correlative 
principles: the Word and the Sacrament: form and freedom: activity 
and passivity: the Kingdom come and the Kingdom to come: antiquity 
and modernity: social concern and eternal life. But I cannot elaborate 
upon them here. 

Such a service need take no longer than an hour. It should be brief, 
straightforward, relevant both to our day and to the Holy Tradition, 
and it should find its climax in a sacred action. Beginning with praise, 
instruction, exhortation and intercession, it should move swiftly to the 
deeper religious and psychological meanings of sacramental worship. 
Free from wordiness, it should comprise periods of instruction and of 
silence, alternating with terse prayers, with singing and with actions. 
The congregation would recover their rightful role; and, learning 
both from modern liturgical study and from depth psychology, we 
might, perhaps, overcome those unhappy influences of later medieval 
worship which still tend to mark our liturgies. 


SPAIN 
By HISPANOFILO 


I 


N order to understand the situation today of the Evangelical 

Church in Spain, one must know something of its background. It 

will be remembered that the Reformation, which seemed des- 
tined to sweep through Spain, was ruthlessly crushed by the Inquisi- 
tion. For several centuries, there was no trace left of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. About 1830, we hear of secret propaganda in Madrid, followed 
a little later by Borrow’s famous endeavor to circulate the Scriptures 
throughout the peninsula. But the harsh repressive measures adopted 
by the Roman Catholic government prevented any rapid increase, 
though it did not altogether destroy the work then begun. 

It was not until the revolution of 1868, when religious liberty was 
declared, that evangelical Christianity began to spread and take root. 
Alas! this refreshing breeze of liberty soon disappeared. In 1873, per- 
secution again broke out and effectively hampered the growth of the 
Church, which made little or no progress for nearly sixty years. ‘Then, 
in 1931, the new Republic was proclaimed. In the interests of truth, 
let me say in passing that this republican government was neither 
Communist nor Socialist, neither was it anti-religious, though it was 
certainly anti-clerical, and one of its first decrees was to grant religious 
liberty. It was a marvelous occasion for the Evangelical Church, which 
was not slow to seize the opportunity and to come out into the open. A 
National Committee for evangelism was formed, and extensive cam- 
paigns were carried on throughout Spain. Large and enthusiastic meet- 
ings were held in casinos, theatres, bull-rings, and market-squares, 
while the usual church services showed greatly increased attendances. 

Again, alas! the newly found liberty soon came to an end. In 1933, 
reaction set in which considerably curtailed the liberties previously 
enjoyed, and, in 1936, the counter-revolution broke out under General 
Franco, with the almost unanimous backing of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which gave him its official blessing. In most of the area under 
his control, many Protestants were imprisoned, exiled, or executed, 


and their places of worship closed. 
ab] 
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In 1939, Franco gained complete control of the country and almost : 
all religious liberty disappeared. Of the 00 or so evangelical churches, , 
halls, or rooms licensed for public worship, about 180 were closed | 
and in these districts no meetings, public or private, were allowed. , 
Quite a few Evangelicals were imprisoned for meeting together, just | 
a few at a time for prayer and worship. ‘There were some exceptions, 
notably in Madrid and Seville, where the evangelical churches re- | 
mained open. This fact accounts for conflicting opinions concerning | 
religious liberty in Spain. For instance, the three Spanish ministers | 
in Seville were asked to sign a statement to the effect that they enjoyed 
religious liberty. As this was actually the case in their city, the docu- 
ment was signed. It was then used by General Franco’s propagandists 
to prove that Spain as a whole enjoyed religious liberty. Distinguished 
foreign visitors, mainly British, taken to Seville, interviewed one or 
more of the ministers to see for themselves that there was liberty, and 
then, judging from this one place, proclaimed that there was liberty 
in all Spain. ‘This was absolutely untrue, for in the greater part of Spain 
savage reprisals were taken against any who dared to maintain their 
evangelical faith. A large number of Evangelicals were imprisoned, 
mainly on trumped-up political charges. But in most cases no charge 
at all was preferred and they simply languished in prison for years, 
some of them dying through starvation and the terrible conditions 
prevailing. Owing to fear of reprisals no names of persons or places 
can be given, but the World’s Evangelical Alliance, at its London head- 
quarters, is in full possession of the facts which no doubt in due time 
will be published. 

It is only right to say that in some instances the political accusation 
of favoring the Republican cause was true, so that not every case of 
imprisonment of Evangelicals can be laid to the door of religious per- 
secution. It is not surprising that a number of Evangelicals who had 
been laboring under great difficulties for many years should welcome 
the Republic with open arms, for it was this Republic which gave them 
religious liberty, for which they had for years been praying and work- 
ing. But the great majority of those who were thus persecuted had no 
political affiliation; and the real grounds of their imprisonment, death, 
or exile were religious. It is also only fair to say that, even in Spain, a 
very small minority of the Roman Catholic hierarchy was not in favor 
of persecution, and, outside Spain, both in Great Britain and the 
United States, there were leading Roman Catholic dignitaries who 
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were greatly concerned, though I do not know of any actual steps be- 
ing taken to make their disapproval felt. 

‘This state of affairs lasted until 1945. Up to this time, General 
Franco had persistently backed the Hitler régime and, confident that 
Germany would win, did all he could, short of declaring war, to help 
the Nazis and hinder the Allies. When it became certain that he had 
backed the wrong horse and that the Allies were going to win the war, 
he gradually changed his attitude and sought to give some semblance 
of democracy to his régime by the introduction of the Bill of Rights. 
The Bill, on July 13, 1945, was unanimously passed by the Cortes, the 
so-called Parliament, not elected ‘by the people but appointed by 
Franco, and completely subservient to him. The Bill begins with an 
excellent preamble, and its various articles contain much that is good 
and just. The promise of recognition of human rights is, however, 
vitiated by ambiguous wording and an article enabling the govern- 
ment to modify or annul at will any or all of its provisions. 

In view of this Bill, some Evangelical communities were emboldened 
to ask for permission to reopen their halls for worship. In two or three 
cases permission was granted, but in most places the local authorities 
availed themselves of the ambiguity referred to above and refused the 
appeal. In October of that year, a circular was sent to all the Provincial 
Governors of Spain ordering them to give every facility for the re- 
opening of Evangelical places of worship. In most of the larger centers 
no difficulty was experienced and the places of worship were duly 
opened; but in some country districts the authorities are still with- 
holding permission and the believers are unable to meet for worship. 


II 


What effect have the terrible happenings of the last ten years had on 
the Evangelical Church? 

In May, 1946, the International Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of most of the twenty or so missionary societies working in 
Spain, met in Paris for the first time since 1939. Reports from all parts 
of Spain were received and carefully studied. ‘The writer has also been 
able to visit Spain twice under the Franco régime and has discussed 
this situation fully with leaders in that country, so that a fairly clear 
picture can be obtained. All the reports agree more or less on the fol- 


lowing points: 
In spite of the terrible persecution and loss of members through 
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death, imprisonment, or exile, most Societies report considerable ad-. 
vance in numbers even in those centers where not even private meet-- 
ings were allowed. Meetings were held, of course, but under threatt 
of fine, imprisonment, or even death. The writer had the privilege: 
of taking part in some of these forbidden meetings. Attendance was: 
by invitation and limited to eight or nine persons. When the number! 
was complete, all doors and windows were barred and bolted and the: 
service began. No hymns were sung, as that would have been too) 
dangerous, but prayer was offered and the Word of God read and ex-. 
pounded. At one time, just after the meeting commenced, someone: 
tried the door handle in the street and one could see a shudder pass: 
through the worshipping congregation. Was it the Spanish Gestapo, , 
trained by the Germans? Fortunately, it was a false alarm; but in some: 
cases such a meeting has been surprised and those present taken to: 
prison. Even in these circumstances, some churches reported a dou- 
- bling of their membership during the last ten years. One denomina- | 
tion, responsible for nineteen churches, reports that in the last four: 
years it has received 523 new communicant members. ‘The complete 
figures for all the Societies are not available, but probably the average 
gain for all the churches, in spite of very heavy losses, would amount 
to at least forty per cent. In three or four centers, there has been an 
exceptional manifestation of the Holy Spirit, almost amounting to re- 
vival, and scores of lives have been completely changed. Almost every- 
where today the newly opened churches are crowded with eager wor- 
shippers and others anxious to hear the evangelical message. 

One must not forget the other side. Apart from losses through death, 
exile, and imprisonment, quite a few have not been able to stand up to 
the persecution and have left their first love. This is not surprising; the 
wonder is that there are so few. There have been several cases of faith- 
fulness unto death. 

Children’s work presents difficult problems. During the war years, 
with few exceptions, no work at all could be carried on among the 
children and, even now, it is greatly handicapped. In some parts of the 
country, no child is allowed to attend the state elementary school 
without a baptismal certificate from the priest, so that it is impossible 
to give the children elementary education. Where they are allowed to 
attend, they are obliged to learn the Roman Catholic catechism and to 
worship the image of the Virgin. Most Evangelical parents choose not 
to send their children to school. All Evangelical day schools were closed 
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luring the war period but one or two have now been reopened. 

_ This means that there is more need than ever for instructing the 
shildren of Evangelicals in simple religious truths. Sunday schools 
or children have been restarted in many places but usually by un- 
rained workers whose zeal does not always atone for their lack of 
<nowledge. There is a wonderful opportunity for a full-time children’s 
worker to visit and instruct the churches. Given the right leadership, 
shildren’s work in Spain could be revolutionized. 

During the war, all youth societies were disbanded by the govern- 
nent, but everywhere they were able to keep together and, now that 
here is a measure of liberty, are emerging stronger than ever and with 
reat enthusiasm. It is noteworthy that many conversions during the 
yast ten years have been among young people. During a special series 
yf meetings in one church in Madrid, over thirty professed their de- 
ire to follow Christ and nearly all were young people! In another 
hurch, in the Northwest, during a mission, some thirty-six accepted 
Jhrist as Saviour, and again most of these were young people. This 
Fives great promise for the future of the work. 

As Aranjo Garcia and Kenneth Grubb pointed out in Religion in 
he Republic of Spain, the evahgelical Churches, largely as a result of 
ficial restrictions, became church- instead of community-centered. 
[here was very little vision of the need of Spain as a whole, with the 
nevitable result of all self-centered work —a weak and languishing 
piritual life. The opportunities afforded by the liberty enjoyed un- 
ler the Republic helped to show what could be done and gave a new 
mpetus to evangelism. The evangelistic spirit has evidently not died 
lown during the recent years of persecution. ‘The sufferings of the 
thurch have purified and enriched it and made it more conscious of 
ts mission to go and make disciples. 

The enthusiasm for politics that invaded the Church at the com- 
nencement of the Republic has died down and some who were ardent 
oliticians feel that they made a mistake and have decided to devote 
ll their energies to direct evangelistic work. 

It is worthy of note that modernism is not prevalent in Spain and 
nost Spanish workers would agree that this is just as well. It 1s cer- 
ainly a fact that those Churches that have given a positive witness to 
he saving power of Christ through his death and resurrection are 
hose that have been most successful in winning converts and in 


uilding up strong Churches. 
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The Spaniard is not naturally co-operative owing to the extreme 
individualism which all authorities agree is his most marked char 
acteristic. The difficulty has been accentuated by the foreign mission 
aries, who have imported into Spain their denominational differences, 
For many years, there was keen rivalry among the various groups: 
amounting in some cases to hostility. Before the war, this lack o} 
brotherly love and unity of spirit had been gradually disappearing: 
and the war has had a unifying influence. There is, today, an increasec 
desire among almost all groups for closer co-operation. Generally 
speaking, the feeling is against the formation of a unified Church; the 
tendency is rather toward a loose federation, leaving each group at 
perfect liberty to continue its own distinctive practices. 


Ill 


With regard to the Ecumenical Movement, the Evangelical Churck 
in Spain knows little of world-trends and is only dimly conscious 0: 
any responsibility outside its own country. It has also to be remem 
bered that the Church has suffered so terribly from persecution by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and is so deeply impressed with the spiritua. 
decadence of the Roman Catholic Church in Spain, that it would not 
be sympathetic toward any movement which envisages some form 0! 
collaboration with that Church which has been its bitterest enemy.* 
In this connection, however, it is interesting to note that, whereas, ir 
former years, a great deal of the preaching was anti-Romanist, today 
there is very little of this and the preaching generally is positive anc 
constructive, with a very small controversial element. If the Romar 
Catholic Church were to practice that liberty of conscience in Spain 
thiatert demands for its own adherents in Protestant countries, the 
Evangelical Church would probably be quite willing to work on 
parallel lines even if it could not co-operate. . 


IV 


Perhaps the greatest benefit that the war has brought has been the 
growth of lay leadership. A large number of churches, comparatively 
speaking, were before the war dependent upon foreign leadership. In 
1936, all the foreign workers had to leave the country, and these 


* The author has apparently misconstrued the policy of the World Council of Churche 


whose attitude is properly described in th i i 
Se properly 1bed in the sentence with which he concludes the paragraph 
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churches were thrown upon their own resources. In the remaining 
shurches, about two-thirds of the Spanish pastors were either exe- 
cuted, imprisoned, or exiled, which left their churches also dependent 
1pon lay leadership. There has been a notable response and some very 
ine and capable lay leaders have arisen. It is to be hoped that the for- 
ign workers as they return will not discourage this development, 
which is one of the most hopeful features of the present situation. 

_ There is a great lack of trained workers; many have died, others are 
n exile and will not all return, while some have taken up business 
areers and now do not wish to leave them. One of the most urgent 
1eeds is for the recommencement of training. ‘The Madrid Seminary 
1as been closed throughout the war and it is not yet certain when it 
will be able to reopen. Three or four men are in training in France and 
hree are studying privately in Spain under the personal tuition of a 
ormer professor of the Madrid Seminary. As soon as permission can 
ye obtained for the reopening of the Seminary, a commencement will 
ye made, but it will inevitably be on a small scale and cannot possibly 
ope with the need. ‘There are several schemes on foot for the com- 
nencement of a Bible Institute for the training of lay evangelists and 
yastors. It is hoped that these plans may be co-ordinated. Under wise 
eadership, they should be very useful in the coming days and help 
o make up for the lack of fully trained workers. 

The Franco Government prohibited the printing and circulation of 
1 evangelical literature during the war, including the so-called Prot- 
stant version of the Scriptures, and the prohibition appears to be still 
n force as I write (August, 1946). The whole stock of the British and 
foreign Bible Society in Madrid, amounting to about 100,000 vol- 
mes, was destroyed. Previously, the authorities had collected all they 
ould from the provinces and turned them into pulp, so that there is a 
amine of the Word of God in the land. In spite of the prohibition, 
owever, quite a number of copies were circulated during the war 
ears, and from ten to twelve clandestine Evangelical papers were pub- 
ished, some of them with a circulation of about a thousand. ‘here 
vas only one case of suppression, quite recently, so that it is possible 
hat the authorities turned a blind eye toward this effort. It is impos- 
ible to do very much to supply the urgent need for Scriptures and 
vangelical literature until the ban is lifted. 

Several of the evangelical leaders have become “literature-con- 
cious” and, when conditions allow, are hoping to commence a litera- 
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ture campaign throughout Spain to counteract the atheistic and porno 
graphic literature which has flooded the country in past years. 

This survey would not be complete without a reference to the large 
number of Spanish refugees in other countries, mainly in France 
Among them are a number of Evangelicals, including some thirty 
three workers. Thus far, they have not dared to return as to do so woulc 
probably mean imprisonment or concentration camp. In Mexico, they 
have linked up with existing Churches, but in France, owing to the 
difficulty of language, this was not possible. Work was immediatel 
organized among them, mainly under the able leadership of Pasteu: 
J. Delpech, General Secretary of the Société Centrale Evangélique o 
France, and Superintendent of the French Mission of Aragon, now 
merged into the United Mission for the Evangelization of Spain. Five 
full-time workers are being employed in this task with most encourag 
ing results and there have been some most striking conversions. 

The Spanish Evangelicals in France have already held several con: 
ferences and recently, quite on their own initiative, have formed <« 
Committee for Evangelism among the Spaniards in France. Wher 
these Evangelicals are able to return to Spain, they should be a valu 
able addition to the work there. 


Vv 


The Evangelicals in Spain are full of hope for the future. They re 
joice in the measure of liberty that has already been granted and be 
lieve that soon fuller liberty will be given. 

This will depend, of course, upon political events. It is unsafe te 
prophesy regarding Spain, for there it is usually the unexpected tha 
happens, but it is generally felt that General Franco’s régime canno 
last much longer. If Franco’s government is replaced by a monarchy 
as some people hope, one trusts that it will give religious liberty 
though past experience of the monarchy does not encourage mucl 
optimism. If the Republic is restored, there is a slight risk that Com 
munism may gain control, but in all probability a moderate Republi 
can government would be formed and this would insure religiou 
liberty for all. 

There is imperative need for a strong, aggressive Evangelica 
Church in Spain. I have referred to the decadence of spiritual life ir 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain. Lest I may be accused of Prot 
estant bias, let me quote the late Cardinal Gibbons of the U.S.A.: 
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In Latin Europe there remain a Catholic heritage and tradition, but indi- 
vidual Catholicism, as such, is disappearing at an alarming rate. Nations like 
Spain continue to be Catholic because their forefathers were; but the individual 
spirit and sentiment of Catholicism exists no longer. 


This is a true picture and the result is that the great majority of 
Spaniards will have nothing to do, except under compulsion, with the 
Roman Catholic Church. This does not mean that they are necessarily 
antireligious. ‘here are very many who are seeking spiritual help out- 
side the Roman Church. ‘These are the people we need to help. ‘Today 
there are probably many thousands who have lost their belief in human 
Utopias and are hungry for something to satisfy their deepest longings. 
They will not go to the Roman Catholic Church which they feel has 
betrayed them, but are, in increasing numbers, attending the services 
of the Evangelical Church. Given a measure of religious liberty, there 
is obviously an unparalleled opportunity before the Evangelical 
Church today in Spain. 


MAN THE AMPHIBIAN 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


ANY of us still feel that Baron-Friedrich vonHiigel was the 

wisest, the most balanced, and in general the most profound 

writer on religious subjects in this century. And in consid 
ering the nature of man, we can turn to vonHiigel and read: 


We nowhere find, as a constituent of our human life and nature (except we 
ourselves make abstractions), pure spirit, or pure body, or a purely spiritual or a; 
purely bodily act. But everywhere we only find spirit awakened by, and in its 
turn awakening, checking, impelling, spiritualising body; and body furnishing 
such awakening, material friction, medium of expression and of appeal, yet also 
obstruction and deflection, to spirit. (Essays and Addresses, II, p. 62.) 


Nor does vonHiigel speak alone in this matter. ‘The witnesses to the 
truth which he is affirming range from Aristotle through St. ‘Vhomas 
Aquinas to William James. Aristotle insists on a realistic theory of 
knowledge; St. ‘Thomas declares that “nothing 1s in the mind which ts 
not first in the senses’; and William James, in Psychology (Briefer 
Course, p. 6), speaks of “the correlation of brain-states with mind- 
states.’ All bear out vonHiigel’s contention: to use the phrase em- 
ployed on one occasion and in this same connection by Evelyn Under- 
hill, man is an “amphibian.” 


I 


Obviously man is an animal; and he is, in many respects, like other 
members of the animal kingdom. But he differs from the rest of the 
animals in his capacity for thought: he is possessed. of a “rational na- 
ture.” Yet he is “conditioned,” as the psychologists would put it, by 
the observable fact that he must receive the material for his thinking, 
must indeed do his thinking, by means of bodily instruments, even if 
the supreme instrument be the highly involved and sophisticated one 
of the human brain. This is not to equate thinking with certain con: 
volutions of the grey cells in the brain; it is, as James said, to correlate 
them. It is not to say that the music played by the violin is nothing 
more than the catgut which in certain fact constitutes the strings; it 
is to say that no violin music is possible, so far as we aware, without 
the instrumental employment of those strings. 
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Man’s body, in truth, is a very thoroughly developed means whereby 
he acts and wherein he acts. Man’s body is also a means whereby he re- 
ceives impressions and is able to know whatever it is that he does know. 
It is possible that there are other means of knowing — non-sensory 
means. But of these we know very little indeed; and it is not only wis- 
dom but common sense which insists upon some kind of check, such 
as sensible perception provides, upon the too ready use by many writ- 
ers of vague terms like “intuition.” The problem of the relation of 
the mind which knows to the body by which it knows is a very compli- 
cated one; it is not for us at this moment to attempt to settle it. How- 
ever, there is no doubt about one thing: it is clear that ordinary human 
experience makes the simple observation that the body is an inalien- 
able and essential element in the functioning of the human person- 
ality, and that man himself, as an existing personality, is the “wed- 
ding”’ of 

. two worlds immense 
Of spirit and of sense. 


As far back as infancy, the human animal learns chiefly through his 
bodily experiences. Things, persons, happenings of one sort or another 
“bump” up against him. It is by responding to these insistent pressures 
and by relating them one to another in his total organism that he comes 
to that point of experience where it is possible for him to make a “ra- 
tional” account both of them and of life as he is obliged to live it. It 
is in, through, with and under his physical experiences that his mental 
processes begin to operate, come to maturity, start to react upon his 
bodily actions, so that the latter may express what initially they re- 
ceived, worked upon, ordered and related when taken into the or- 
ganism as impressions. 

So it is that the body serves not only as the recipient of stimuli, but 
also as the agent for reaction and for action. We emphasize the latter 
since it appears that some have felt that all man can do is to react to 
stimuli; whereas the truth of experience is that we can initiate a series 
of events in the physical world, both in the world of our bodies and 
in the world that exists externally to us. The attempt to reduce all 
human behaviour to a purely responsive movement, without any ini- 
tiating capacity whatever, would make man but an automaton —a 
view which is logically self-condemned because it eviscerates truth of 
meaning and thus destroys the very hypothesis which it advocates. ‘The 
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body is both the impressive and the expressive agent for the total hu. 
man personality, while the “‘engineer”’ of the personality is the ration 
ality of man — his reason. In the famous scholastic definition, man is 
called ‘‘an individual substance of a rational nature’; in another idiom, 
he has been described as the animal who thinks. And because he thinks, 
he is therefore sui generis, different from the other animals of whom 
thinking is not the specific quality. 

But one important fact is often forgotten in this account of man. 
That is the place of the emotional life in his total pattern. While it 
is indeed true that man as man is a rational animal, and while it must 
be taken for granted — indeed, insisted upon — that he functions 
through his body when he functions at all, it is not so frequently rec- 
ognized that part of man’s bodily functioning, and therefore an es- 
sential element in a correct understanding of what is involved in his 
rationality, is that side which responds to the eternal world or goes 
out to the external world in terms of “‘feeling-tone.’’ Man does say, 
over and over again, as he responds to the pressures of experience, “I 
likerts VU dishikett, 9. Lenjoyatwnol hatest-sllerensia genuine part 
of human living, which we shall forget at our peril. Even more serious 
is the tendency to overlook the glandular, visceral, in brief the organic, 
basis for the emotional life of man. It is as if man could somehow be: 
seen as a mind inhabiting a body from which had been removed all 
that makes it warmly and distinctively a body. But this is not the fact 
which our simplest experiences of perception, not to mention our 
higher experiences of human fellowship, make plain to us. I can never 
dissociate myself, either as a body or as a thinking being, from the 
reality of my appreciating, depreciating, liking, disliking, desiring or 
not desiring. As a man, I am emotionally constituted. 

Furthermore, as a man compound of soul and body, each of us dwells 
in community. That is to say, our experiencing of life is socially pre- 
pared; that which we know is mediated to us, toa large degree, through 
our “contacts” with other men, and not least through our participa- 
tion in the social tradition of which we are a part. Precisely as it is im- 
possible to envisage man without a body, so it is impossible to envisage 
him without sociality. The “Good Man Friday” who lives alone, with 
never a human relationship, is not truly a man. However he may be 
regarded, he is not human in the truest sense of the term, which means 
a member of, a sharer in, a recipient of life from and a giver of life toa 
community in which he takes his place. 
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The consequence of this ‘“‘social conditionedness” of man is that he 
must not only express himself and also receive impressions through 
bodily media; he must also be dependent upon social environment for 
his perceptions of fact and idea. He can no more get away from society 
than he can get out of his own skin. His society may be friendly to him 
or alien to him; nevertheless he depends upon it. He may dislike his 
life in community, or he may accept it gladly and freely; he cannot 
escape it. ‘The institutions of human corporate existence are part of the 
total framework of life as we men must live it. 

It is interesting and significant that as we speak of man’s physical 
body as his corporeal nature, so we use the same Latin root to describe 
his social appurtenance: we speak of man in his corporate nature. This 
is an indication, perhaps, that the race has understood that in one sense 
society is an extension of man’s ‘““embodiedness.” It is not at all an 
accident; it is part of man’s being as the strange amphibian that he is. 

Nothing has brought this so clearly home to us as the tremendous 
upsurge of racism and the emphasis on Volk and state. J. W. Harvey in 
an article in the English journal Philosophy, for autumn 1944, has 
said that while the Nazi party philosophy had much that was vicious 
in it, it did at least recognize something which Western democracies 
have tended to forget in their emphasis on “individualism” — namely, 
that man as man is only fulfilled when he is in intimate, interpenetrat- 
ing, and appreciative relationship with his fellows in a common social 
life. It is extraordinary that many are even now not able to see this 
truth when it is so strikingly, not to say stridently, thrust before their 
eyes precisely because its denial has given rise to a perversion. 


II 


We may assume, then, that for any balanced view man is understood 
as a body-mind-society complex. But another point needs attention, 
one that has frequently been overlooked. In this picture of man as so- 
ciety-body-mind, the prevenient action — the initiating step in the 
rich interplay between mind, body and society — comes from the out- 
side. Man is a focus for influences and drives which play upon him; it 
has even been suggested that his development is like that of the eye — 
the rays of the sun beat down upon the organism, cause an irritation 
which in its turn undergoes considerable development, and presently 
the result is the emergence of the seeing-agent of the organism. So, it 
has been urged, man is provoked into rationality, or his latent ration- 
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ality is urged into activity, by the play of the external world upon him 
through his sensory apparatus. There is surely some truth in this 
theory, which (in our judgement) may be held without succumbing to 
a blank materialism, as so many thinkers have sought to prove. ‘The 
important consideration, however, is that the outside world is really 
there, independent of us and yet meeting us through our experience 
and making its inexorable demands upon us for adjustment to it. 

Such a view of man is sheer common sense. It is only when sophisti- 
cated thinkers begin to work upon the deliverances of experience that 
they produce a complicated epistemology which would deny this view. 
But the strange thing is that the very thinkers who deny the view 
themselves live by it in their non-professional moments. ‘The “idealist” 
is obliged to treat his wife, his child, his friends, his armchair, his: 
lamb chop, his pencil, as something other than a construct of the: 
mind; these things are there, and wisely or unwisely he trusts his sense 
experience when it tells him they are there. And he approaches the 
world through his body, even when he most minimizes that body and 
its place in the world. 

Baron vonHigel once remarked that he kissed his baby because he 
loved it, while he loved it the more because he kissed it. So it is in all 
of our knowledge, through all of our life. We know each other because 
we see, hear, touch each other; while the very fact of our sensible un- 
derstanding deepens the knowledge which it inaugurates. It is absurd 
to neglect this truth about ordinary human life; even in our most 
elevated and “‘spiritual” contacts, it is the thereness of the other, our 
perception of him through the senses, which makes the relationship 
possible and is the condition of the communion of soul with soul that 
delights us. So likewise with our experience of the world. Although 
our senses do err (and here surely the scholastics were wrong), they alse 
deliver to us what they apprehend to be there, what they feel or see on 
hear or smell or grasp in some over-all organic fashion. We can readily 
admit that our physical instrumentalities may not be adequate fully 
to receive or to express, yet they are essential for the expression of our: 
selves, as well as for the reception of “information” from outside us. 

It is the fact that if we wish not merely to know about our world 
but also to “get ourselves across,” we must employ our bodies. Some 
times the denial of this bodily instrumentality leads to absurd con 
clusions. It is as if one should say to his friend, “I like you so much that 
I won't clasp your hand,” or to his wife, “I love you so dearly that I can 
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not kiss you.” The unnaturalness and inhumanity of such actions 
would rightly condemn them — and that is the nub of the matter. 

_ St. Thomas Aquinas has put the point well when he writes (Summa 
Theologia 11.83.12), “By means of external signs, whether of words 
or deeds, the human mind is moved as regards apprehension and con- 
sequently also as regards the affections.” He has put the other side of 
the matter, too, when he says, “It is connatural for us to proceed from 
the sensible to the intelligible” ($.7.11.84.2), and therefore it is “be- 
fitting to man that he should employ sensible signs in order to signify 
anything, because he derives his knowledge from sensibles” (S.7.II. 
85.1). 


Ill 


We have come to see, then, that man is an amphibian being, a soul 
or mind dwelling in and penetrating a body, or a body at one with soul 
or mind: that is, he is a soul-body or body-mind organism living or- 
ganically with society. His distinctive feature is his rationality; this 
marks him out from the other animals. But the fact that he is so en- 
dowed does not make it possible for him to slip out of his body, and 
think and act as if he were not possessed of one. ““Angelism’’ is quite 
as serious an error as ‘‘animalism,” which would treat man as if he were 
nothing but a body. The danger for religiously-minded folk is that they 
tend to underestimate the bodily side of man, and sometimes appear 
even to wish that he were not in the body at all. This is the ancient 
heresy of docetism, but it is not unknown today — not merely amongst 
“Christian Scientists’ but amongst many Christians whose religion 
is so “spiritual” that it has no contact with the hard, crude, factual 
world in which bodies, dirt and stuff are to be found. 

The sound and Christian attitude is that so well-expressed in a line 
by the late Percy Dearmer, when he speaks of “the wonder and weak- 
ness of flesh.’’ It is a glorious thing that the human body is here; yet 
there is a weakness about it, for not merely may it partially deceive us 
in its deliverances about the world but it is also inadequate to express 
the more which is deep within man. Man’s “embodiedness”’ is both his 
tragedy and his grandeur, but it is an inescapable fact. And in religion, 
as everywhere else in life, we do well to accept the facts humbly and 
gratefully. 

A truer understanding of man may help to prevent us from falling 
into the error of treating him as if he were a pale, disembodied crea- 
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ture, lacking the richness and warmth which are so genuine and lovely, 
even if so dangerous, a thing. The implications of this for Christianity, 
are profound; the strange and wonderful thing is that Christianity, 
in its historical form — with the doctrine of the Incarnation or em- 
bodiment of God at its heart, with its concept of the Church as the: 
mystical Body of Christ, with its sacramental emphasis, with its social: 
as well as personal gospel, with its insistence on the “resurrection of: 
the body” — fits, as by divine intention, into the truth about man’s: 
nature which a secular philosophy can discover. Perhaps one difficulty, 
of our own day has been that we have overlooked some exceedingly 
important points, both in secular wisdom and in Christian faith. 


IV 


If there is any one Christian doctrine to which our understanding 
of man as “amphibian” is peculiarly relevant, it is that of sin. Man is: 
a sinner — so historical Christian theology has held. On every side, 
today, we see a return to this doctrine. As we contemplate the horror 
of the past quarter-century or so, we can none of us rest content in the 
optimistic view of man held by many during the last of the nineteenth 
and the early twentieth century. But what does it mean to say that man 
is a sinner? What is the locus of man’s sin? 

During the heyday of evolutionary thought, a theory of sin was 
developed in which it was declared that the sinfulness of man could 
adequately be explained as the remnant of the animal'in him — it was 
“the ape and the tiger’ not yet eradicated in man’s upward progress 
towards “‘spirit.”” Although F. R. Tennant in his Concept of Sin did 
not state the theory as blandly as this, it is not unfair to say that some- 
thing like it was the conclusion frequently drawn from what he did 
say. And it was assumed that man’s bodily or physical nature repre- 
sented a kind of “drag” which prevented his spiritual nature, or mind, 
or soul, from expressing itself freely — and, therefore, well. On the 
other hand, there has always been in the Christian tradition a sort of 
antinomian fringe, which has maintained that sin dwells only in the 
mind or spirit, not in the body. Hence it has been maintained that the 
body is irrelevant to the problem. This idea can bring several practical 
conclusions: one of them, obviously, is that the body may go its own 
way, without prejudice to the soul. The result is sheer libertinism. An- 
other is that there can be no such thing as “social sin,” in the sense of 
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sin attacking the body politic; religion’s only task, as Hitler could 
pleasantly hold, is to save men’s souls, while the state or some other 
agency “takes over” for his body and for his body’s extension in his 
social relationships. 

Here once again, we see what happens when “animalism” on the one 
hand, or “angelism” on the other, becomes the account given of human 
nature. The solution of the problem of sin, so far as it can be solved, 
rests in a broader and more organic picture of man, in which he is seen 
as body-soul or mind-body. When we take this as the truth, we are in 
no danger of sliding over into a dismissal of sin as merely a bodily 
“hangover,” nor of treating man as if his ‘“‘spiritual’’ nature were all 
that matters. 

Man is a total organism, dwelling organically in relationship to 
society in which he finds the ground and expression for his life. Hence 
it is also a false abstraction to treat him as if he could be “‘saved” in 
isolation from the community. Extricationist doctrines of salvation 
root back in fatal dichotomies set up in man’s nature. Man as sinner 
is not a solitary sinner; he sins as a member of society, and the sins of 
his brethren in the corporate life of society are reflected in him and 
work upon him. ‘To understand this is to come closer to real under- 
standing of the meaning of original sin; man is in a state of alienation 
from God’s will for him, he is not acting as human nature is intended 
to act. But this is not true of him as an isolated monad; it is true of him 
in his deep social rootedness. 

The reform of the social order, therefore, is part of the removal of 
man’s sinfulness. It is absurd to talk as if man could be brought out 
of his social environment. It is hkewise absurd to attempt to remove 
him from his body. The pressures upon his physical nature and his ac- 
tions through that nature are not irrelevant to the total humanity 
which is in defection from the will of God; it is integral to that human- 
ity. Man sins in and with his mind, certainly, since his mind is the 
peculiarly “engineering’”’ element in his personality; on the other 
hand, he sins by and through his body, since even in the most “spir- 
itual’’ sins — as for instance, pride and selfishness — the total organism 
is involved. At the very least, the millions of so-called “grey-cells”’ 
which make up his brain are employed in his thoughts; in any sinful 
deed, his body must to some degree be used for whatever expression 
there is to be. The body of man is inescapably there, both in his good 
creative actions and in his evil works. 
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Sin may be defined in a word as that which contradicts the true —. 
that is, the divinely-intended — nature of man, as mind-body in social! 
relationships. That means the violation of the will of God. Sin is no: 
arbitrary category devised by God for reasons best known to himself; ; 
it is the contradiction of the actual purpose of things, according to the: 
divine will —a purpose which demands that everything be itself, to: 
the limit of its capacity and in accord with its particular nature. And 
particular sins are the ‘“‘one-after-another”’ instances of man’s general! 
failure — in mind, in body, in society — to be himself. Here, we may, 
suggest, is a fruitful line of enquiry, in which the testimony of the: 
several sciences as well as the witness of Christian theology can play, 
a significant part. Such a book as Sir Charles Sherrington’s Man on His 
Nature offers much food for thought on this matter; so does an in-. 
sistence, like William James’s, on the way in which the evil that men 
do may be forgotten in their minds, and forgiven by their God, but 
will still persist in the depths of their physical nature. One of the few 
recent books which to the writer seem to take all this into account is a 
small study by Professor Robert L. Calhoun of Yale Divinity School, 
simply entitled Man. 

Man as sinner is but one of the countless fields in which new insight 
may be gained and considerable advance accomplished by taking “‘man 
the amphibian” very seriously indeed. It was one of the glories of the 
ancient Jewish faith that it held firmly to this conception; the Chris- 
tian Church inherited it and maintained it, until what Dr. Temple 
taught us to call “the Cartesian faux pas” cut mind and. body asunder, 
and individualistic economic theories which their social concomitants 
divided man from society. We are on the way back to an integral view 
of man’s body, man’s soul, and man’s society. When we have suc- 
ceeded in achieving this synthesis, we shall have taken one of the most 
important steps towards a re-establishment of the Christian world- 
view. 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN A 
REVOLUTIONARY WORLD 


HROUGHOUT the war, the spiritual unity which binds in 

one the body of Christ has never been broken. In country after 

country, those whom man’s laws had made one another’s 
enemies — Chinese, Japanese, Britons, Germans, Americans — found 
that it was beyond the power even of the desperate crises of war to 
make them anything but brethren in Christ. By international action, 
hitherto without precedent, missions and churches cut off from their 
home bases were maintained throughout the days of separation. Im- 
mediately the war was over, the old fellowships began to reassert them- 
selves. ‘he war has caused grievous wounds, but already it is clear that 
the Holy Spirit, the Healer, has begun and is continuing His work of 
healing... . 

Under the stress of trial, Christians have been driven to realize as 
never before the oneness that underlies their divisions. Harsh reality 
tends to reduce to triviality many things that once seemed important; 
all have been forced to test again the essential and the accidental in 
their creeds; many have found that, without disloyalty to conscience 
and without placing expediency before principle, they have been able 
to work alongside of other Christians in a fellowship that in other days 
would have been regarded as impossible. Even where actual union 
has not been achieved, deeper love and trust have prepared the way 
for it. 


[From the Document adopted at the Concluding Session of the Enlarged Meeting of the In- 
fernational Missionary Council, Whitby, Ontario, July 5-18, 1947.] 
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WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH AFTER 
FORTY YEARS 


By JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


Baptist theological seminary in Rochester, N.Y., sat down and 

wrote a book. The book was a substantial volume of over four 
hundred pages. Although it had been outlined in a previous summer! 
it must have been written at white heat for the text was completed in 
six weeks. On publication in the spring of 1907 it made a sensation’ 
in the religious world. It sold to the extent of over 50,000 copies and. 
became almost the Bible of what was called the “‘social gospel” move- 
ment in American Protestantism. 

Forty years have elapsed since the publication of this book, Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis. During these years the crisis which the: 
author of that book saw developing in the Western world has become 
acute and now threatens to destroy civilization itself. Accordingly it is 
no occasion for wonder that these latter years have been marked by a 
revival of interest in Rauschenbusch. He is an important figure in 
Hopkins’ The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism 
(1940); and Sharpe’s Walter Rauschenbusch (1942) and Bodein’s The 
Social Gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch (1944) are devoted wholly to 
him and his work. 

What shall we think today of this man, of his message, and of its 
significance? Perhaps we may most appropriately observe the passing 
of this fortieth year since the publication of his first great book by ask- 
ing and attempting to answer this question. 


>: the summer of 1906 Walter Rauschenbusch, a professor in a: 


I 


First the man. Walter Rauschenbusch, son of German immigrants, 
was born in Rochester, N.Y., in the year 1861. For several years during 
his youth he had the privilege of study in Germany. Otherwise his 
formal education was received in the schools, the University and the 
Baptist Seminary of his native city. From 1886 to 1897 he was pastor 
of the Second German Baptist Church, New York, located on the West 
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side in the area known as Hell’s Kitchen. It was during this period of 
ntimate contact with the poor that the compassionate social conscious- 
1ess that was the dominant motive force of his mature life came into 
harp focus. At the beginning of his ministry, however, he felt that he 
1ad no adequate religious sanction for his growing interest in broad 
sconomic and political measures to relieve distress. When he, and 
thers who felt as he did, expressed a concern for such measures they 
were told by their older brethren that their business was “not to serve 
ables but to save . . . immortal souls.” 

The year 1891 marked a decisive point in his development. He 
pent that year in study in Germany, “partly on the teachings of Jesus, 
ind partly on sociology,” which seemed to him ‘‘a good combination 
ind likely to produce results.” There he became convinced that Jesus 
conceived of the Kingdom of God not as an otherworldly affair but as a 
ighteous order, under God, in this world. In this conception he found 
he reconciliation of his social passion and his religious heritage. 

Upon his return to America he became one of the founders (1892) 
of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, a fellowship of Baptist ministers 
hat for more than twenty years contributed notably to the elucida- 
ion of the idea that had become the central article of Rauschenbusch’s 
aith. In 1897 he returned to Rochester as a teacher of the New Testa- 
nent in the German department of the Baptist Seminary, and in 1903 
went over to the English department as professor of church history, a 
osition he occupied until his death. ‘The work to which we have re- 
erred, Christianity and the Social Crisis, was the first of a series of 
,00ks in which he developed for the general public the convictions to 
which he had come about the nature of the Christian gospel. (Some 
yf these books have been translated in whole or part into French, Ger- 
nan, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Russian, Japanese and Chinese.) 
Year by year the range of his activities widened. He was in demand as a 
ecturer and as a writer for numerous publications. Moreover, he was 
leader in his own community, exemplifying, in his concern for clean 
olitics, public education, and other enterprises for the common good, 
he social religion he proclaimed to others. When he died in 1918 many 
elt that Rochester had lost its first citizen. 

Such in brief was the career of the man who during the first two 
lecades of this century provided American Protestantism with its most 
nfluential statement of the Christian message for the redemption of 


ociety. 
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What was that message? We have already suggested the leading idea 
in Rauschenbusch’s statement of it — the idea that the transformation 
of human society into the Kingdom of God was the purpose of Jesus 
and should be the purpose of his followers. For the form of the idea 
Rauschenbusch was probably indebted to Ritschl. At least he pays 
tribute to Ritschl for having done more than anyone else to push the 
idea to the fore in German religious thought. Rauschenbusch felt; 
however, that the development and application of the idea had been 
hampered in Germany by the limitations of life under a monarchicalh 
system. It was in the democratic countries that it was having, for the 
first time since the age of Jesus himself, the opportunity of becoming 
the organizing principle of Christian thought. 

The form of his leading idea Rauschenbusch may have owed te 
Ritschl. But the richness of its content, as he proclaimed it, was his 
own. A single passage from one of his addresses will illustrate how 
persuasively he was able to communicate it to others. Speaking in 
Cleveland in 1913 of the frustration he had experienced in trying tc 
_ unite his inherited personal religion with its social concern, he said: 


Then the idea of the Kingdom offered itself as the real solution for that prob- 
lem. Here was a religious conception that embraced it all. Here was something 
so big that absolutely nothing that interested me was excluded from it. Was it 
a matter of personal religion? Why the Kingdom of God begins with that. The 
powers of the Kingdom of God well up in the individual soul; that is where they 
are born and that is where the starting point must necessarily be. Was it a matter 
of world-wide missions? Why that is the Kingdom of God, isn’t it — carrying it 
out to the boundaries of the earth. Was it a matter of getting justice for the 
workingman? Is not justice part of the Kingdom of God? . . . And so, wherever 
I touched there was the Kingdom of God. That was the brilliance, the splendor 
of that conception — it touches everything with religion. It carries God into 
everything that you do... . : 

And then you have the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ in it. That was his 
idea. ‘That is what he came and died for. The Kingdom of God, my friend, is a 
social conception. It is a conception for this life here of ours, because Jesus says: 
“Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done” here. It is something that is here on this 
earth; that quietly pervades all humanity; that is always working toward the 
perfect life of God. It cannot be lived out by you alone — you have got to live it 
out with me, and with that brother sitting before you. We, together, have tc 
work it out. It is a matter of community life. The perfect community of men — 
that would be the Kingdom of God. With God above them; with their brothe1 
next to them — clasping hands in fraternity, doing the work of justice — that i 
the Kingdom of God. (Quoted in Sharpe, Walter Rauschenbusch, p./22325) 
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How was this religious idea to get itself embodied in society? “Here” 
Xauschenbusch replied, “enters socialism.” As the Kingdom of God 
m earth is the religious pole of Rauschenbusch’s thought, socialism 
s the sociological pole. He had accepted much of the socialist inter- 
retation of the crisis in the Western world. When it came to specific 
neasures he believed in gradualism. His sympathies lay with the Brit- 
sh Fabians rather than with the revolutionary Marxians of the Con- 
inent. A study of the reforms suggested in his Christianizing the Social 
Jrder, published in 1912, discloses resemblances to the measures ad- 
ocated by socially-minded political leaders in the election of that year. 
Ine may imagine how he would have hailed much of the social legis- 
ation of the recent Roosevelt administration and of the present labor 
overnment of Britain as fulfillments of his dream. 

The main contribution of Rauschenbusch in the sociological field 
vas to expose, with a wealth of concrete detail, the devastating in- 
luence of capitalism, both competitive and monopolistic, upon our 
ommon life, and to put the forces of religious idealism behind the 
novement for social reconstruction. ‘Those who did not go so far as 
o seek a radical change in the economic system were shamed by his 
reachments into efforts to alleviate the distress that the system occa- 
ioned. Socialism was of interest to him because it described better 
han any other concept the goal of the co-operative commonwealth in 
vhich production for the common good would take the place of pro- 
luction for private profit that, in his opinion, ground the faces of the 
oor. But socialism was only a means, not an end. “The Socialist 
arties,”’ he said, ‘‘will pass away into ancient history when their work 
s done. ‘The only thing that will last and the only thing that matters is 
he Reign of God in humanity.” 


Ill 


The two ideas — the Kingdom of God on earth and socialism, with 
he former in the controlling position — constituted the core of Rau- 
chenbusch’s message, his version of the “‘social gospel.” It took hold. 
t was modified of course as it was assimilated by various types of people 
vho were moving in the same general direction that he was. ‘The King- 
liom of God idea became for many simply a fresh emphasis upon the 
miversal religious and ethical elements in the teachings of Jesus. Social- 
sm and radical reform were watered down into a mildly philanthropic 
social service.” Nevertheless, it is fair to say that for the decade begin- 
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ning with the publication of Christianity and the Social Crisis in 1907 
the social gospel, with Rauschenbusch as its leading interpreter, domi 
nated the development of American Protestant thought and action 
Why was this? 

Various factors help to explain it. This gospel appealed directly tc 
the authority of Jesus, the central figure in Christianity. It coincidec 
in its emergence (between 1890 and 1910) with the presentation 0: 
the liberal portrait of Jesus as drawn by Harnack and other Germar 
scholars. Thus it seemed to have scholarship on its side. Moreover, 11 
appeared on the American scene when a long period of evangelism, as 
sociated with such names as those of Dwight L. Moody and J. Wilbun 
Chapman, was coming to a close. It furnished the message of a new so 
cial evangelism that caught up the enthusiasm of idealistic youth anc 
directed it into new channels. 

There were also reasons for the appeal of this message that grew ou’ 
of the spirit of American life. The American people have always beer 
a fundamentally hopeful people, and the social gospel as Rauschen 
busch stated it was essentially hopeful. While it indicted the econom 
order, it described that order as the only thoroughly unredeemed par 
of our American institutional structure. In family, school, churel 
and state the process of social redemption had been well begun. Rau 
schenbusch believed the economic order could be penetrated anc 
profoundly changed by Christian motives and he encouraged other 
to believe it. In fact, the hopefulness of some of his earlier writins 
has in it an almost apocalyptic note. 

Nor may we forget that this message became influential at a par 
ticular juncture in America’s political history. It was the age of Rober 
LaFollette, William Jennings Bryan, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, Raymonc 
Robins, Louis Brandeis, Jane Addams and Woodrow Wilson. To thi 
efforts of such leaders to win more power for the people against vestec 
economic interests this message brought the divine blessing. Th 
delegates at the convention of the Progressive Party in 1912, who sans 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” and who heard Theodore Roosevel 
say “We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord,’ were in 
spired by many of the same impulses that found release through th 
churches in the proclamation of the social gospel. 

Finally, the social gospel took hold because the American laity coul 
understand it. It presented religion in very simple terms, those of th 
Lord’s Prayer. All the complications of inherited creeds it brushec 
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aside. It told the layman he could do his part toward bringing in the 
kingdom through his daily work. Let him change things “‘on the job.” 
Let him achieve there a just and brotherly relationship with men. 
Then let him co-operate with others to do the same on an ever larger 
scale. The layman listened. He believed. Even when he could not 
ollow all the way he could tell politicians he wanted better candidates 
0 vote for, and he could send his check to all sorts of causes that were 
1elping underprivileged people. Scratch the liberal American Protes- 
ant layman today, whether he be John D. Rockefeller, Jr., pleading for 
church unity, Henry A. Wallace demanding opportunity for the com- 
mon man or Charles P. ‘Taft seeking to remove the barriers to interna- 
ional trade, and you will find asa rule that he has been touched at some 
ime by some phase of the social gospel. 

What did the social gospel movement leave behind it? The most 
important institutional deposit of the movement is probably the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, organized in 1908. The majority of those 
who were active in bringing the Federal Council into being were 
animated by the same general type of religious and social interest that 
inspired Walter Rauschenbusch. ‘The most widely known and influ- 
ential declaration of the Council in its early years, The Social Creed 
of the Churches, stemmed directly from this interest. 

Of the impact of the social gospel movement on American Prot- 
sstantism no one has spoken more positively than a searching critic of 
the movement, W. A. Visser t’ Hooft, now secretary of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. In explaining some 
years ago why Europeans had the impression that all American Chris- 
ians were of the social gospel type, he said: 

One of the reasons is certainly that American Christians are largely known in 
urope through those of their representatives who, because of their faith in the 
deeming activity of the church in the social and international order, interest 
hemselves in the organizations and enterprises that bring them into contact 
yith European Christians. While many of the more individualistic Christians 

. stay at home or confine their activity to their immediate surroundings, the 
ypical exponents of the social gospel find the boundaries of their country too 
estricted for their efforts and so become known all over the world. (The Back- 
round of the Social Gospel in America, pp. 11, 12.) 

In the light of such a tribute it can hardly be doubted that the work 
yf Walter Rauschenbusch and his associates in the social gospel move- 
ment was a contribution to American Protestantism that has had 


world-wide effects. 
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IV 


How does it stand today with the social gospel and particularly 
~ with Walter Rauschenbusch’s interpretation of it? Since the writing 
of Christianity and the Social Crisis so much has happened. ‘T'wo 
World Wars, the rise of totalitarian states, and the coming of the 
atomic age could not fail to leave an impression on any Christian view 
of social redemption. The modifications in the message of Rauschen- 
busch suggested by such events and by developments in the intellectual 
world have been profound. We cannot discuss these modifications in 
detail. We can only indicate here the directions in which the thought 
of many who shared the earlier enthusiasms of the social gospel move- 
ment have been more recently moving. 

Let us look first at the religious pole of Rauschenbusch’s message: 
It seems doubtful today whether the Kingdom of God idea in the Gos: 
pels will bear the interpretation he put upon it. How much escha- 
tological significance the idea involved for Jesus it is difficult to say. 
But probably few critical students would now maintain that the King- 
dom in the thought of Jesus was a social order which was to “grow 
quietly by organic processes.” “Too much in Rauschenbusch’s formula- 
tion of the social gospel pivoted on his particular interpretation of the 
Kingdom. After all, medieval Christians, the Calvinists of Geneva and 
New England, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania found no difficulty in 
securing an adequate basis in religious tradition for their social ef- 
forts. And when one thinks of the Hebrew prophets, the sayings and 
example of Jesus, and the yearning of St. Paul for a world-wide spir- 
itual fellowship that would overcome all barriers, surely one does 
not lack Biblical sanctions for social measures that will contribute to 
the fraternal organization of mankind. If we are looking for a word 
our age understands that will represent the earthly goal of socially- 
minded religion, the word “community” will go far toward satisfying 
our need — a word Rauschenbusch himself often used. 

Two other religious deficiencies in Rauschenbusch’s message should 
be made good today. He passed over rather lightly our need for the 
Church, and in spite of his emphasis on the Kingdom his message re- 
mained without adequate theological foundation. Both of these de: 
ficiencies were due to the circumstances of his time. Churchly re 
ligion was what the people to whom he spoke already had. He felt ne 
call to plead for that. In theology he and those who shared his outlook 
were moving away from older doctrinal formulations and they did not 
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pause to trace out the new theological implications of their ethics. 
Moreover, it is clear that Rauschenbusch was aware of both of these 
needs. His book of prayers, For God and the People, is an enduring 
sontribution to the devotional life of the churches and A Theology for 
the Social Gospel was his pioneering venture in theological recon- 
struction. After the publication of this latter book he said to the 
writer, “I am tossing this out so you younger fellows may pick it up and 
30 on with it.”” Rauschenbusch recognized fully that a vital Christian- 
ty must be a full-orbed affair involving organization, worship, the- 
dlogy and ethical endeavor. He had neither the time nor the energy 
o do everything himself. As he once said, ‘““We cannot fight on all 
ronts at once.” Far more blame attaches to those of us who shared his 
ocial interests for not developing more systematically the theological 
nsights to which those interests gave rise. The lack of a theology is 
ye of the main reasons for the utopianism that has infected the social 
yospel and for the ease with which some of its adherents have gone over 
o types of naturalistic humanism. 

Modifications are also needed at the sociological pole of Rauschen- 
yusch’s message. Like nearly all American social thinkers whose minds 
were formed shortly before the first World War, he did not give suf- 
icient weight to the continuing selfishness or egocentrism of human 
ature. He was inclined to blame institutions rather than individuals. 
de did not realize sufficiently that the institutions he deplored were 
xpressions of enduring forces in human nature that would seek an 
yutlet through new institutions if the old disappeared. 

He also underestimated the evil implicit in the nature of the state. 
t is true that he comments upon the humor of classifying the political 
yrder in America among the redeemed sectors of society. Neverthe- 
ess he does so. He blames our social ills almost entirely on the eco- 
omic system. Today we are not as hopeful of removing social ills by 
onsolidating economic power with the political power of the govern- 
nent. The record of totalitarianism abroad has given us pause. ‘The 
ssue of freedom vs. governmental control is one of the serious issues 
yf our era. Big business, big labor and big government have all become 
menace. Of one thing we are sure. Wherever power is there must be 
imitations on that power, and ways and means of calling it to account. 

These changes in our views of the nature of man and the nature of 
he state have brought changes in our ideas of social progress. ‘I’here 
re periods when social improvements are swift and unmistakable, as 
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in the decade preceding the first World War when Rauschenbusch 
wrote his first books. In such periods great dreams of human possi- 
bilities flourish. But there are other periods when the main task of 
social reform seems to be not so much that of dissolving tensions as of 
managing them so that they may be borne with less danger to the 
structure of society. Such is our particular task in the economic and the 
international field in the years that lie immediately ahead. It is a more 
modest task than that which in the early years of this century inspired’ 
many adherents of the social gospel, including Walter Rauschenbusch, 
to believe that something like a great flowering of humanity in a co- 
operative commonwealth was possible in the not distant future. But! 
ours is a necessary task and it is the task imposed on us by history. If 
we perform our task well, we may make it possible for those who come 
after us, not only to realize some of the dreams of the past but to push: 
the hopes of men still further beyond what seems to us the limits of: 
the attainable. 

So far as our crisis today is created by Communism and the class- 
struggle, it is the same crisis that inspired Rauschenbusch to publish: 
his book forty years ago. Only we are at a different point on the spiral 
of development and the complexities are greater than even he, for ail 
his gift of vision, was able to foresee. 


Vv 


Certain modifications of Rauschenbusch’s social gospel seem, then, 
to be warranted by the experiences of these latter years. Let us speak 
finally of elements that seem likely to endure. His interpretations of 
how social factors affect the expression of all religion, of how our 
capitalistic culture distorts the development of pure religion, of how 
progress comes through the co-operation of materialistic and idealistic 
interests in society — these seem just as pertinent to our needs today as 
when he wrote them. 

More important still are certain of his religious convictions. He be- 
lieved that in vital religion there was a secret that would enable its 
possessor to do more good in the world than those who had it not; 
that this secret could be stated so simply that laymen could understand 
it and live by it; that the motive of love could furnish driving power 
and a sense of direction in all human relations; that human life was so 
interdependent that social conditions and individual character affected 
one another for better and for worse; that the churches must bring 
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good character to bear on bad conditions through social as well as in- 
dividual action; that they themselves must become more unified; and 
that they must ally themselves with the best in the age in order to de- 
feat the worst. Such convictions will furnish strength and guidance 
to Christians for many years to come. 

What made his interpretations and convictions so appealing was 
partly the cogency of his reasoning, but more particularly the per- 
sonality in which they had become embodied. Here was a man with a 
clear and richly stored mind, sympathetic with those who suffer and 
particularly with the poor and the oppressed, reaching forth eagerly 
for communion with nature without and ever sensitive to the voice of 
God within, tolerant, humorous, persuasive, ever learning and grow- 
ing, carrying a burden of deafness all through his mature life, but 
never deaf to the forlorn or unpopular cause that solicited his sup- 
port — he still seems to some of us one of the greatest human beings 
we have ever known. To have known such a person is to be inspired 
with a hope for our race one can never lose. I confess that after all these 
years (he died in 1918) I have sometimes asked myself in respect to 
critical decisions, “What course would he favor?” “What choice would 
please him?”’ No one who knew and loved him could ever be satisfied 
to settle down in any intellectual or moral attainment. Always one 


would by haunted by Whitman’s words — 


O to die advancing on! 
. . Pioneers! O pioneers! 


It was because the personality of Walter Rauschenbusch was a su- 
preme argument for his ideas that he was able to impress them upon 
the mind of American Protestantism in this century, and thereby con- 
tribute so creatively to the faith of the future. 


MORAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
RELIGIOUS CURE 


By WESNER FALLAW 


,r | “QHE sickness of modern man stems in part from immorality) 
that once might have been merely amorality. But the evi-- 
dence is overwhelming that one simply cannot adopt neu-- 

trality where human welfare and justice are concerned and keep from 
slipping over into a position that is definitely harmful to the self and! 
others. The unmoral person, as he attempts to hold a neutral position, , 
is theoretically neither for nor against the welfare of his fellows. He: 
thinks of himself as one who neither propagates nor sabotages the pre-. 
vailing moral code, the standards that a society has worked out as a 
means for preserving and nourishing its social, emotional, and spir-. 
itual health. But this pallid neutrality is untenable. It quickly de- 
generates into black — or perhaps only livid — advocacy of evil. Where 
issues for good or ill are concerned, one cannot stop mid-center. He 
must always lend weight to one or the other. And because neutrality 
per se is less than positive, one who adopts this position has already 
declared against morality. 

I suspect that we have been guilty of self-delusion and have been 
dupes of our too tolerant disposition to discount the deadliness of moral 
neutrality. For we have excused the enemies of human welfare by say- 
ing that they are incapable of moral conduct, whereas, they have ac- 
tually purposed to be unmoral. A tyrant who proclaims himself above 
the code of social or international morality, thereby purporting to be 
unreachable by moral criticism, may be actually unreachable — but 
this is due to his having slipped into the deeps of immorality. The 
Buchenwalds, as the fruit of an amoral intent, surely have taught us 
that the evil men with whom we wrestle in this era are not unmoral 


creatures but immoral monsters. It is they who have infected the world 
body — but not they alone. 


I 


Insidious enemies are among us: they spread deathly infection. 
‘They are not a Rankin, ora Bilbo, or even a Columbian. These latter 
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are mere single germs. The fateful contagions with which we have to 
deal, if we are to establish national sanity and international goodwill, 
are seated in the unmoral-moral man. He is the man who is confident 
of his morality, though swayed by an unmoral neutrality when con- 
fronted by the necessity to meet — individually and collectively — the 
conditions for human well-being and world sanity. He it is who pro- 
fesses inability to do anything about the vast disorder that wracks the 
world today. He is the man with the unused vote, the literate worker 
who never writes his Congressman, the technician engrossed in his test- 
tubes, the philosopher engrossed in the past, the parson betting on a fu- 
ture hope. This man has awareness without commitment, understand- 
ing without will. He is not insensitive to human need. He may even ex- 
perience humiliation when a Negro is lynched. He grieves when a 
champion of minority groups takes a political stab in the back. He » 
knows personal sorrow when eye-witnesses bring tales of mass starva- 
tion. He suffers sympathetically as homeless millions find no shelter. 
But this unmoral-moral man has defaulted to futility. That is why 
he is not moral. ‘True, he is not yet immoral, for there remains in him 
enough morality to keep him from utter degeneracy. But he is anemic, 
unhealthy, possessed of no moral vigor. And because he constitutes so 
large a proportion of society he induces widespread illness. His neu- 
rosis is caused by indecision between the pull of justice and the push 
of custom. He is caught between knowing what to do and unwilling- 
ness to do it. He isa lonely midget, whispering assurances to himself of 
his infinite worth, but mired in finitude. He suspects a volcanic erup- 
tion has already begun and that he will soon be seared and entombed. 
Or, to change and reduce the severity of the figure, modern man — 
unmoral-moral man — takes pride in his mind’s jeering at the mass 
mind. His mind is better, he knows, than the mass mind, but it has no 
utility with which to make the masses reckon. And so he plays at being 
aristocratic, by keeping aloof, while contending he really believes in 
democracy. He insists that he is of the people, but he either thinks it’s 
futile to go among.them, or he doesn’t know how to go among them, 
which is decidedly less than being one with them. This is the man in 
the small shop — who can read Time and Life — whose Bible is the 
Reader’s Digest — who can cite the highlights of UN. This is the man 
in the laboratory — who can calculate to the square foot how the Bomb 
will devastate civilization. This is the thinker in the lecture room — 
who can expound the wonder of cultures and delineate the causes of 
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their impermanence. And this is the man in the pulpit — who can un1 
fold the nature and destiny of man, revealing his transiency and: 
eternality. 

Unmoral-moral man, literate, mentally capable, can speak well of: 
goodwill, yet is fatefully lacking in will. He is moral enough to be able: 
to say truthfully that he would like to advance the cause of goodwill 
among all men. In this sense he may be called good. But he has no 
moral fibre essential for lifting his inert self into constructive conduct 
— conduct that belongs to one who wills to enter the balances on the 
side of those who are working to establish justice at home and elimi 
nate tensions around the world. In short, he is a good-for-nothing. And: 
his name — his name is Legion. 

Now Legion is, as I indicate, ill. A schizoid can be treated, if he can: 
be isolated and placed within controlled situations. ‘The medical and 
psychiatric sciences know what to do, and do it — provided the pa- 
tients are not too numerous. But Legion defies the sciences. More- 
over he is rapidly engulfing all of society. His behavior is becoming 
standard, for he sets the pace. He first intrigues and then infects his) 
onlookers — who begin by imitating and end by habitually copying 
him. 

Legion, be it remembered, relies on his Individual Mind. At least 
he says he does, but we know that privately he feels doomed. His 
tragedy rests upon his being viewed as a healing agent, whereas he 
himself needs healing — healing that is not to be had. For, in the first 
place, not enough healthy agents are available for this ministry, and 
in the second place, those that are at work are applying a skin salve 
while internal bleeding takes place. 

Modern man is morally sick, yet the treatment we persist in using 
presupposes that he is only ignorant. So it is that we set out with sundry 
schemes and techniques, hugely lettered Education, calculated to set 
him free from debilitating custom, releasing him for moral conduct 
that is to embrace the welfare of humankind. 

Fortunately, Legion is not the whole body of humankind. He is a 
limb, a vital limb, that — though desiccated in part — may be first 
drastically dealt with and then saved — in part. The desiccation that 
marks Legion is the direct effect of moral passivity. This passivity is 
the distortion of natural activity. Individual man is naturally a per- 
forming personality with a characteristic behavioral pattern. It is as 
unnatural for a man to retreat from social action into moral i impas- 
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Sivity, as it is for a child —a bundle of action tendencies — to fail to 
function. The abnormal child who does not use his whole physiologi- 
cal structure becomes warped or withered in that unused part of his 
structure, if not in the whole. Man, not being an isolate, necessarily is 
dependent upon socii. What he becomes is largely the product of the 
self interacting with his kind. This interaction is in terms of an au- 
tonomous whole in dynamic interrelation with the larger whole — 
men and the surrounding world. 

Human intercourse involves moral behavior no less than physical 
and psychological behavior. Man is an integer, not a tricompartt- 
mental being. For descriptive purposes he may be said to conduct 
himself along moral, physical, and psychological lines. But this is a 
three-fold expression of a self that is unitary: its three dimensions are 
inseparable, with each dimension dependent on the other two and the 
whole dependent on each. 

As with individual man, so with Legion. Legion is morally withered, 
because he has failed to act in terms of his whole being. His physical 
and psychological aspects have combined to smother his moral aspect. 
Intellectually he is aware of this. He is not ignorant, therefore no ad- 
ministering of educational ointment, however scientifically applied, 
will suffice to cure his internal hemorrhage. The correct diagnosis is 
moral illness, but the only possible cure is religious. Later we shall re- 
turn to this. 


II 


But if the fateful contagions with which we have to deal, in order to 
establish national sanity and international goodwill, are seated in the 
unmoral-moral man, they are also imbedded in the immoral-moral 
man. He is the positive man — positive in his affirmation of economic 
justice, human brotherhood, and godly religion — and just as positive 
in behavioral denials of these ideals. But he is not ill, for all his espous- 
als are merely verbal. In truth he means them to be verbal, nothing 
more. That is why he is either appalled by the idea or incapable of 
understanding that anyone should expect him to live up to the implica- 
tions of his public professions. He is not ill: he is mean. Nor is he 
simply mean: he is criminal. ae 

This is the economic royalist, and the puny money-changer. ‘This is 
the big, socially obtuse manufacturer, and this is the obsequious, 
would-be capitalist nursing his miniscule dollars. This is the stock ex- 
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change executive, and all the other large and small shrewd men, who: 
trumpet abroad that they spend much money to buy much butter fort 
the philanthropic purpose of enabling the common people, through: 
this commerce, to pick up enough purchasing power to grease thein 
bread with lard. This immoral, moral man quite understands the: 
slogan: ‘‘What is good for business is good for everyone.” | 

He is the Scriptural research artist who refutes brotherhood with 
the proof-text that there will always be “hewers of wood and drawers: 
of water.” He is the church elder who delights to serve as chairman of! 
Interracial Week, and is equally pleased to segregate man from man, 
in church, in community, in business. He is the parent who quells the: 
fraternal upward thrust of son and daughter. He is the Christian, who: 
dismisses the homeless fate of the Jew as being just retribution for: 
forebears who killed their fellow Jew, the Nazarene. He is the Jew,, 
. who relegates the Negro to economic and social second-class citizen-. 
ship. He is the Negro, who resorts to snobbery and arrogantly betrays: 
his fellows, thinking them worthy only of their hovels, their poverty, 
their disease and ignorance. 

Immoral-moral man is of age. He is no stripling to be put readily. 
in his place. We ought to become well acquainted with him, for he 
has no little prominence. When he was a tender child, his parents 
(whose own virtues so thoroughly imbued him) came to the christen- 
ing (or day of circumcision) in a presumptious, though perhaps pro- 
phetic, mood. ‘They were on the verge of naming him Everyman. But 
modesty prevailed, at the last moment, and they qualified their ex- 
pectations of the infant by naming him Popularitas. Subsequent his- 
tory has proved this name as precise a description as can be made of a 
man, for Popularitas has always been indefatigable in currying the 
favor of the proper people — properly powerful. A more devoted life 
cannot be imagined. Truly Popularitas should not have been called 
Everyman, but he is undeniably most men. For he essays to be the 
political spokesman of the world. He is the backbone of our select 
communities. He is the core of civic pride, the biggest donor to educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, the very life-blood of our religious 
organizations. In short, he is the most beloved idol in the land. I have 
called him criminal. And that he is. And he is ubiquitous. 

Unlike Legion, who is morally passive, Popularitas is immorally 
active. He may be direct or subtle, but in any event he exerts his po- 
_tency. If he chooses, he uses his own voice. If he wishes to magnify him- 
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elf, he buys a chain of newspapers, takes to the radio, extends his force 
0 the halls of Congress. 

Popularitas is a builder, a specialist in walls. He got his start, psy- 
hologically or actually, in the street by the same name. That accounts 
‘or his economic views. This is not quite correct, for his first and most 
asting experience with a wall came to him in his childhood home 
where his parents erected an enduring barrier between him and the 
aces of man. And now, as a father himself, Popularitas circumvents 
uny disposition on the part of his children to treat all men as brothers. 
When his parental authority is challenged he appeals to God, admon- 
shing his children not to defy the laws of a Creator who saw fit to make 
nen different. 

As a confessed religionist, Popularitas snoops in the corners of the 
lation to root out and destroy native Communists. And as a patriot, 
)assionately devoted to the pure religion of One World — capitalist 
ind American — he has alreadystarted the propaganda war of the Holy 
West against atheistic Communism. He thinks of this as preliminary 
ction, necessary for establishing a single world order — under his con- 
rol. If he suspects that he is precipitating a final global agony, he is 
willing to take the plunge on a gamble that he will win. It is his per- 
verse will that invites doom. Because Popularitas is a potent criminal, 
1e may yet wreck what is left of the human order. Immoral-moral man 
nust be reformed, not so much for his own sake as for the security of 
ll. ‘To this end science, philosophy, and religion need to unite in in- 
ention and in method. 

III 

Legion — unmoral-moral man — is ill. He must be healed. His 
sure depends less on the gradualism of psychiatry than on the jolt of 
prophetic religion speaking in apocalyptic terms. Popularitas — im- 
noral-moral man — is criminal. He must be transformed. ‘The method 
called for must be restorative rather than punitive. Education is un- 
qual to the task. But religious education may be equal to the task — 
f it is the kind of process that stems from belief in a ‘Transcendent 
3eing — or at least from God as hypothesis. National sanity and 1 in- 
ernational goodwill presuppose brotherhood, and brotherhood is 
neaningless without a common Father. It is at this point that religion 
s found indispensable. And unless human beings are nurtured — 
ducated — in terms of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
yf God, demoralization is destined to be complete. 
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Pitted against the pervasive influences of a moral and immoral mar 
are the hopeful but relatively ineffective efforts of intergroup edu 
cators who concentrate on children and youth. But these educator: 
find themselves too feeble to block the tides of parental indifference 
and prejudice that sweep away the incipient goodwill engendered by 
intercultural and international educational emphases. From the Char: 
acter Education Inquiry of Hartshorne and May, two decades ago 
until the recent study, “The ‘Teaching of International and Inter 
cultural Understanding in the Public Schools of California,” by Henry 
Cooke, we have known why we fail in a gradual effort to free the grow 
ing generation from anti-social and anti-religious attitudes and values 
Educators who strive to bring up youth actuated by reason and good: 
will, without directing their main attack at an infectious adult so: 
ciety, are like medical men who sprinkle powder on patients with 
scabies, and then return them to their germ-infested bedclothes. 

There has probably been sufficient experimentation in intercultural 
education to warrant the assertion that national sanity and interna: 
tional co-operation, in terms of interracial and international goodwill! 
can never be established by an education that fails to begin with adults 
It is not children and youth who are dragging civilization toward the 
abyss. Legion and Popularitas are at least chronologically adult. It is 
they on whom our united and concentrated educational and scientific 
and religious purposes and skills must be brought to bear. In ordinary 
times, back in that ancient world antedating August 6, 1945, an edu- 
cational effort that centered intercultural experiences in the young 
employed a timid gradualism. But now, any continuation of this pro- 
cedure — a procedure that powders children with the talcum of good- 
will and fails to apply soap and sulfa to the stench and running sores 
of adults — will be catastrophic. 

Someone, writing in the Saturday Review of Literature, not so long 
since proposed compulsory adult education. Whether the writer was 
completely serious or not, the possibilities of this idea are intriguing. 
But even if a sizable proportion of the adult American population 
could have the benefit of intercultural and international education, 
it is unlikely that knowledge would carry with it adequate motivation 
for individuals and groups to act as brothers. Universal compulsory 
adult education would at most accomplish no more than bringing 
people to see the conditions that have to be met, in order to create 
sanity and goodwill. The larger problem would still remain — that of 
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ausing persons, individually and collectively, to will to meet the 
onditions that have to be met, if civilization is to endure. The sickness 
9f man can only be analyzed and its causes traced by education. Moral 
1ealth is dependent upon religious cure. 

Those who contend that political world stability cannot be estab- 
ished by a defensive resort to arms but must be realized by a positive 
ulfillment of democracy, understand the principle that national 
trength rests upon moral force, and that moral force depends upon 
eligious faith in the inherent superiority of democracy over any other 
solitical ideal or social system. Likewise, the health of Legion and the 
estoration (the conversion) of Popularitas depend upon whether or 
1ot a few scientists, philosophers, and religionists are willing to con- 
titute themselves as a remnant — faithful to the political concept of 
lemocracy and committed to the religious ideal of brotherhood — 
ind dedicate themselves unreservedly to human welfare. If this rem- 
lant arises, its procedure will employ religious education. And re- 
igious education has a comprehensive purpose, for it dares to under- 
ake the transformation and salvation of civilization. 

So does general education, at its best, strive to save society: so also 
ire certain scientists, and even some politicians, purporting to show a 
errified world the road to redemption. But general education is pri- 
narily sociological and psychological; and science is concerned only 
vith observable data, with what it calls fact. Both tend to stop with 
nalysis. But religion envisions more than education and science. Re- 
igion is primarily concerned with what ought to be, with what is ideal, 
1ot merely real. Its major effort is given to tempering and refining the 
wuman will. Though religious education is glad to make use of the 
nsights and methods of modern education, and the findings of science, 
t must — by its very nature — go further and provide ethical and re- 
igious fervor as it moves people toward man’s ideal and God's re- 
juirements for true and righteous living. 

It could be argued that devotion to ethical principles and interna- 
ional morality is all that the world needs in order to be saved. Indeed 
nany people find satisfaction in committing themselves to this kind of 
1umanism. They think it sufficient to make their social values into a 
eligion of man. The prophetic voice with a “thus saith the Lord” is 
or them superfluous. Are they not already thoroughly committed to 
he best that man can know? But this religion of humanism falls down 
mn two counts. It presumes to imagine that man, in and of himself, 
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possesses adequate goodness to save himself and others, and it stops 
with mere commitment. Essentially man’s salvation rests on his will- 
ingness to be in submission to a Power greater than himself. Humanism 
is, in truth, only a shade from being pure arrogance. And that is not 
the quality which can save men. Reliance on God, submission to him, 
the ‘“‘will to do his will,” is of the essence of humility. Humility knows: 
and confesses that salvation derives from God’s mercies. It is always: 
undeserved; it cannot be earned. And that is the quality that can save: 
men. This basic theistic truth is precisely what men must now come toi 
perceive and practice. ‘The motivation in that direction, once felt, 1s: 
overpowering — at least for a saving remnant, for a minority of re- 
ligiously tutored men and women. 

As for the majority of people, members and non-members of or- 
ganized religion in America and around the world, soon or late they 
will at least glimpse something of the awful threat of cosmic destruc- 
tion. What all people need is sufficient imagination to experience vi- 
cariously the meaning of atomic power. For the first time in history 
there is scientific evidence of the possibility of burning the globe to a 
crisp. To blink this is to ignore the single most potent force for stimu- 
lating — and so, teaching — men to live righteously. Sociologists, edu- 
cators, humanitarian reformers, and statesmen may well use this 
threat, this fear, in their efforts to bring societies and nations into 
familyhood. But they are doomed to use persuasion, too much reli- 
ance on man’s reasoning capacity, and on the perfidy of expediency. 
Without the grace of God —a free gift of God, of peace for the indi- 
vidual and salvation for mankind — they will fail as surely as a light is 
extinguished when the current is cut. It is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that these men and the nations they seek to lead will reject God’s 
grace; therefore, if there is to be any salvation of society it must come 
through those individuals and those religious groups which are em- 
powered by divine love and grace to do the will of God. 

‘This is the mission of religious and scientific men as they give leader- 
ship. ‘This is the mission, and must at once become the purpose, of the 
individual believer in God. Let modern man thank God and take 
heart that at long last he has a means of motivation for righteousness 
equal in power to the assurance which the Biblical literalists have that 
a physical hell exists. And let us clearly understand that hell threatens, 
as condition. 


I believe that religious education programs have not evidenced the 
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Kind of individual and social salvation which I have been discussing. 
None will deny that the hour is late. Those who rely on the power of 
religion and the effectiveness of an educational procedure to enable 
them to discover truth and make it their own, now know that in this 
crisis man can join forces with God, or he can pursue a course that will 
crush him. Among nominal believers in God, a minority at least can 
constitute his saving remnant. It seems clear, from the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition, that the individuals within this remnant will save their 
souls alive. Whether they can also be the means for saving the human 
order is doubtful. But, by their calling, they can do no less than work 
as if the redemption of man depends on them. 

‘The Federation of Atomic Scientists now speaks with the prophetic 
voice of the realists in ancient Israel. But more scientific effort is di- 
rected toward the production of instruments of world destruction. 
Statesmen with a compelling vision plead for One World. But greater 
political maneuvering is devoted to divisiveness. Religious stalwarts 
labor for a union of men of goodwill. But most religionists pursue a 
course of sectarian bigotry or institutional exclusiveness. The atomic 
threat may be what Chancellor Hutchins calls — in a phrase borrowed 
from Leon Bloy — “the good news damnation,” but educators and 
philosophers continue, in the main, to ignore the meaning of damna- 
tion and salvation alike. 

The moral strength and religious power latent in the several pro- 
phetic spokesmen for a healthy world organism are diffused and lost 
among the existing agencies nominally and traditionally dedicated to 
human welfare. Every man and institution avowedly concerned with 
sanity and goodwill is, in some measure, a defense against the flood- 
ing decadence of modern life. But these defenses are not joined: rather, 
hey are set down amid the swirling waters as though men had sought 
to build a dam by leaving wide spaces between concrete barriers. And 
the floods of human and cosmic dissolution continue to pour through. 


IV 


Our separate defenses should be joined at the local community 
level. Community organization, adequate to align men of goodwill, 
will start with awareness that the present course which the world is 
following is not leading to something so simple as a third World War: 
t is leading, rather, to the possibility of global disintegration and in- 
lividual physical annihilation. This community design will operate 
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on the understanding that international tensions arise from the in- 
sanity and immorality of persons who live and spread their virus in) 
the local community. It will also operate on the conviction that exist- 
ing civic and religious groups are not merely too incompetent to pro- 
mote goodwill but that, moreover, they frequently multiply illwill. 

Men of goodwill must come together, transferring their main alle-. 
giances from church, synagogue, labor, management, university, and! 
laboratory, and vest them in a fresh community design that envisions: 
local moral health and international welfare. Brotherhood under God! 
is the goal and functional religion is the practical method. If men of| 
goodwill unite to adhere common purposes consistent with human: 
needs, brotherliness will ensue. Inadequate housing, restrictive cove-: 
nants, labor-management tensions, abused civil servants, and poor 
educational provisions offer but a few issues around which to unite. 

For a long time religious institutions have been discredited on the 
grounds that they are discriminatory and exclusive. ‘To a large extent| 
this discrediting has been justified. But in all fairness it must be ob- 
served that the individual often excludes himself from the religious: 
body, rather than the body excluding the individual because he be- 
longs to another race or a low economic group. Even though institu- 
tional religion may foster prejudices, perceptive persons will realize 
that it is not a religious quality that does so, but, rather, it is a corrup- 
tion of religion. Indeed religion as a quality of existence that binds 
men to God, by its nature detaches and frees them from being bound 
to the unbrotherliness of their fellow men. And whether one ascribe 
the fraternal quality to man’s achievement or to God’s gift, it remains 
true that those who possess brotherliness can come together to release 
its creativity ina new community fellowship. 

In this fellowship there will be scientific appraisal of the immediate 
tasks needing to be done in that particular community. Rabbi, priest, 
and parson will learn to count as nothing their little points of variance, 
in light of their large unity around community welfare and interna- 
tional co-operation. Social scientist, philosopher, and labor leader, will 
discover that their handling of housing and business at home has di- 
rect bearing on welfare around the world. The Community Fellow- 
ship will allocate service tasks to be done. Forums, adult classes, po- 
litical action, united relief will all become means to the end that good- 


will may be advanced. This devoted service will be energized by re- 
ligious faith and commitment. 
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The educational work of the Community Fellowship entails more 
than dissemination of facts about local injustice and international ten- 
sions. As the corrective program of the Fellowship emerges it will re- 
veal understanding of how human beings function. It will not expect 
people to act on what they know: it will expect them to act as they feel. 
Therefore, religious education will be used to make people feel like 
brothers — or, if less than brothers, then at least fellow creatures, faced 
by the common danger of global destruction. Humanity is now con- 
fronted by a race between education and irrational conduct, the win- 
ner of which is to determine whether the world community is to come 
into being, or whether there is to be no habitable earth left. But men 
of goodwill, acting through their local Community Fellowship, must 
confront the people with the fact that the truths of religion and sci- 
ence are in a fateful contest with an immorality that has sickened the 
social order. And the winner of this contest will usher in a world of 
men more fair than the human order has dreamed of — or will usher 
the world out in some sudden convulsion. 


Vi 


We cannot count on general action to follow from the warnings of 
the scientists, nor from the evident fears of governmental leaders, nor 
from the thundered doom of contemporary prophets. ‘There will be no 
universal turning to heed these warnings, nor to apply healing agents 
to sick humanity. We cannot expect any mass movement to spring up 
aimed at saving the world. Nor is thére reason to hope that religious 
and humanitarian agencies will rally. ‘The forces of Legion and Popu- 
laritas are incomparably greater, numerically, than those of the men 
of goodwill. Consequently, it is to some modern version of the saving 
remnant of Israel that we must now look. My one hope for humanity 
rests in the conviction that were men of goodwill to unite and work 
at their common tasks, their power would prove great enough to cure 
national insanity and to foster a world order based on moral conduct 
and religious devotions. If humanity is to regain its health, dedicated 
men of science, philosophy and religion are the physicians who must 
initiate and carry through the undertaking. 


ECUMENICITY ACROSS THE STREET 
By HARLAN PAUL DOUGLASS 


T is characteristic of the Protestant churches of American cities 

and towns that few of them exist in isolation. The great majority 

have near neighbors. Nearly all are members of clusters of three 
or more churches located in considerable proximity to one another, 
which together occupy a position of common religious responsibility 
for a neighborhood. Ten or more such clusters would ordinarily be 
distinguished in a city of 150,000 people. The majority of suburban 
churches are located in similar clusters. This in part reflects the natural 
structure of cities by which institutions tend to gather themselves 
around major and minor centers. 

The ministers of these clustered churches — if ecumenically minded 
at all: for the moment we may forget those who are not — are ecu- 
menical in three degrees. Some are locally more ecumenical than they 
are on a world scale. Their imaginations and consciences are not 
greatly stirred by the problems of the Church Universal. Some ap- 
parently do not so much as know whether there be a Church Univer- 
sal. But they do see and feel advantage in and some Christian obliga- 
tion for local co-operation. Broadly speaking the nation-wide co-op- 
erative movement embodied in Councils of Churches started on this 
level. Most of their earlier constitutions, while borrowing phraseology 
from the constitution of the Federal Council, omitted the phrase about 
witnessing to the catholic unity of the Church. 

A second group is equally concerned for ecumenicity on a world 
scale and ecumenicity across the street; and tries to balance its interest 
between the two. One of the more revered and influential leaders of 
the ecumenical movement instructed his successor in the episcopacy 
that the movement for church unity was as yet only in the stage of 
conference. Christian brethren should confer in assemblies of the Uni- 
versal Church and no less in local Councils of Churches. But full and 
complete local commitment would need to wait upon the overhead 
adjustment of the church’s faith and order. This position is conscien- 
tiously held by important leaders. It is, of course, susceptible of a strict 
constructionist or a loose constructionist interpretation. Such a posi- 
tion is particularly important because it asserts in principle that there 
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is a practical relationship between the general ecumenical outlook and 
local church conduct. 

There is still a third group of Christian leaders which is much more 
interested in the Holy Catholic Church than it is in local co-operation. 
The Holy Catholic Church fills the horizon, and it doesn’t always 
occur to these brethren that part of it is represented in the clustered 
churches of a neighborhood. 

The thesis of this writing is that these clustered churches are pre- 
cisely the smallest local expressions of the Holy Catholic Church. It 
maintains that ecumenicity across the street is fully as significant as 
any of the movements for the unification of the Christian Church on 
a world scale. Here the church can begin immediately to practice 
ecumenicity; here it can do something about its divisions. ‘To fail here 
is to fail everywhere — especially so far as the rank and file of the 
church, both clergy and laity, are concerned. 

This writing specifically addresses itself to members of churches 
which have joined the World Council. What do they think should be 
the local consequences of such a general ecumenical relationship? How 
should they effect the behavior toward one another of local congrega- 
tions? How much obligation to behave as members one of another 
carries over from the world organization to the immediate community 
and its neighbor congregations? 


I 


One does not need to argue that Christian congregations should be- 
have Christianly toward one another just as Christian individuals 
should. World Council or no World Council this at least is elemental. 
In experience, however, the adjacent churches are necessarily in part 
competitive. From the standpoint of systematic and well-proportioned 
ministries to the total population of a neighborhood, they more often 
constitute a clutter rather than a cluster. No one can be happy over 
their typical relationships as a Christian performance. When it is asked 
what is it to behave Christianly as between local congregations all the 
analogies of our faith answer that it means the obligation to act as 
brothers both negatively and positively. Thou shalt not harm thy 
neighbor church. Thou shalt love thy neighbor church as thine own. 

Putting the matter thus avoids for the moment two more ultimate 
questions: (1) Is God pleased with these so many separate neighboring 
-hurches even when they perfectly love one another? (g) Can even the 
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most Christian of attitudes between neighbor churches mend the 
inefficiency of the misadjusted ecclesiastical organization of a com: 
munity? Not to raise these questions does not alter the fact that if there 
are too many churches for the population, the result will show itself 
in stagnancy and failure of some of them, however tenderhearted and 
forbearing they are toward one another or however loving. ‘The radi 
cal remedy for situations of such sorts is to have fewer churches. 

Under the worst of objective conditions, however, Christian atti/ 
tudes expressed in conduct can greatly mitigate the curse of over- 
churching, and our all too feeble churches can add to their collective 
strength by the working consolidation of their forces. Ecumenicity 
across the street ought to mean, then, such local behavior by churches 
as to strengthen them for their common service and to express the 
essential unity of the Church of Christ. 


II 


Speaking more specifically and without tarrying for an answer to 
confessedly more basic issues, ecumenicity across the street means first 
of all the districting of our metropolitan areas into more or less homo; 
geneous units and the identification of particular groups of churches 
as constituting natural co-operative clusters. In the rural community 
these will identify themselves with trade and service areas tributary to 
town centers or with open country “larger parishes.”’ In larger places 
the unit of church co-operation may be identical with the political 
community. In metropolitan areas, however, they will have to be dis- 
covered by careful social analysis, and developed by patiently culti- 
vated neighborhood processes as a substitute for those recognized char- 
acteristics of the natural neighborhood which the size, the rapid 
changes and the anonymous relations of urban communities have so 
largely destroyed. ‘Time was when Brooklyn was a group of Dutch 
villages, each closely organized and separated by farm lands. Now 
the urban activities and life which came in to fill the interstices be- 
tween the villages have all but obliterated their memories and com. 
pletely suppressed their characters. Some approximation to the neigh- 
borhood idea, and some form of its recovery, must be the first step in 
urban ecumenicity. 

With a minimum of organization, and under the initiative and co- 
ordinating direction of a larger county or city Council of Churches 
where such exists, all these clusters of churches, rural or urban, should 
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develop permanent co-operative programs which will vary from com- 
munity to community but ideally should be relatively all-sided. The 
following paragraphs venture to sketch what may be regarded as ele- 
ments of a typical program for a group of clustered churches. Any 
given group would fashion its working program by drawing from 
these items those which seem more important and possible for it. 

1. Clustered churches should have common public relations policy 
and program of publicity. Thus if they distribute circulars at peoples’ 
doors or through the mail or if they use display placards or bill boards, 
all material should go in the name of all the churches — Catholic and 
Jewish as well as Protestant when this can be sincerely arranged. 

2. Clustered churches should regularly conduct house to house re- 
ligious canvasses. In addition to that visitation evangelism which ought 
to be perennial, a complete co-operative community canvass every two 
years will not be too frequent in view of the great mobility of popula- 
tion and will not seem too arduous if it is recurrent and its results are 
carried over from period to period. 

3. Union services. ‘The appropriate seasons of the Christian year 
and perhaps the vacation period should be marked by a considerable 
number of united services of the clustered churches. These should be 
planned as progressive educational experiences in common worship 
and should definitely aim to carry worship to:a higher level than that 
which is commonly experienced in the several churches. Generally a 
union service stands at a lower level of spiritual sensitiveness and 
power than the parochial service. ‘This is a denial of the essential ecu- 
menical idea. 

4. Religious education of children. Clustered churches should un- 
dertake a program of children’s work supplemental to their own re- 
ligious schools, including vacation schools, possibly weekday religious 
education, and methods for the stimulation and training of teachers. 

5. Social action. Clustered churches should together prescribe and 
apply remedies for the specific evils each neighborhood contains — 
perhaps juvenile delinquency, perhaps inter-racial friction. Sources 
of infection have to be precisely located and counteracted by specific 
localized action, not merely by the broadcasting of city-wide ideals and 
programs. 

6. Clustered churches should both co-operate with and themselves 
be initiating forces in the neighborhood for civic betterment, in such 
areas as housing, the implementation of city Pennine: Beisnporee? 
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schools, co-ordinating councils and the like. Metropolitan areas are 
roughly divisible into those so deteriorated physically and whose qual: 
ities are so debased, that nothing but their total clearance and com: 
plete physical and institutional reconstruction will suffice. Beyond 
them are areas so impaired that very extensive rehabilitation measures 
are necessary. Still other neighborhoods, generally newer and further 
out from the city’s center, are still salvageable by concerted neighbor: 
hood effort. Others need primarily to be defended from contaminating 
influence. These are the ABC’s of city planning. No part of the chang: 
ing city is safe without vigilance and positive action. Churches have the 
greatest possible stake in the fortunes of their neighborhoods, both be- 
cause these profoundly affect the moral chances of the people and 
consequently lie close to the church’s own central concern and task, 
and because their own success and very existence stand or fall with 
them. 

7. Adult education. Clustered churches — most of which have seen 
their adult Sunday school department dwindle in recent years — have 
great reason to strive to re-establish, on a neighborhood basis, modern 
methods of adult education, including the public discussion, through 
forums and otherwise, of the underlying moral issues of the com- 
munity and the world. 

8. Youth work. Some form of organized fellowship between the 
young people’s societies of the clustered churches, including youth 
rallies and periodical co-operative programs, form a natural part of the 
functioning of the clustered churches. 

9g. Women’s work. Similarly, women’s inter-church programs with 
their many ramifications — cultural, missionary and civic — can not 
fail to be included in a normal co-operative program. 

10. Recreation. A rational development of inter-church athletics 
and: the mutual availability of recreational facilities, of which some 
churches have an overabundance while others entirely lack them, 
might well round out the co-operative program of the clustered 
churches. 

Neighboring churches in all parts of our cities and in country com- 
munities should be doing together many of these things. In a surpris- 
ing number of cases a majority of the churches, even in major cities, 
are too weak to do them effectively in separation and the ministries of 
even the strongest churches will be augmented by the mobilization of 
all the available neighborhood forces. 
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A co-operative program along these lines may be organized and im- 
plemented in various ways. It will most naturally fall within the frame- 
work of the increasingly comprehensive system of city, state and county 
Councils of Churches. For methods of organizing and administrating 
such Councils the technical literature of the field should be consulted. 

Generally speaking, the Councils of Churches, judged by the writ- 
ers fairly wide-spread observation, are in some danger of over-cen- 
tralizing their thinking and programs. “Big” services at some down- 
town Cathedral, city-wide commissions for social action, central train- 
ing schools of religious education, etc., — these are the things which 
the Councils ought to do. Too many of them, however, leave undone 
the equally demanding duty of facilitating and co-ordinating the co-op- 
srative work of the clustered churches throughout their jurisdiction, 
and then largely turning its execution over to the initiative and re- 
sources of the neighboring churches themselves. Whatever happens 
then will be authentically ecumenical and not mechanically devised 
and promoted. 

Incidentally, stress should be laid upon the importance of entering 
upon co-operative relations by formal action of the local neighboring 
churches, and not merely by agreement of their friendly ministers. 
Ministers change too often to assure continuity of action. ‘The churches 
sught to commit themselves through deliberate lay decisions, and in 
permanent and necessarily formal fashion, to the Christian relation- 
ships which it is proposed to set up. This goes beyond mere “joining” 
the Council of Churches in the area. It binds neighboring groups of 
Christians to the actual practice of ecumenicity across the street and 
around the corner. 


Vv 


Experience has amply proved that the results of neighborhood co- 
yperation between churches will be that they learn to like one another; 
hat they experience a certain mutual tempering of spirit and under- 
ttanding; and achieve a sense of greater power and more rewarding 
‘ellowship. The increasing ecumenicity of outlook and purpose of the 
vhole church federation movement is witness to this certainty. 

Obviously, however, the process will not go on in a vacuum. Chris- 
janity in its larger context, beyond parish or denomination, may 
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sweeten or embitter, may stimulate or block, the ecumenical quality c 
local church relationships.. Local ecumenicity, in turn, cannot isolatt 
itself from the total integrating process of the Christian Church. I 
reaches across a two-way street; and neither the world-wide nor th: 
local expression is the exclusive source of results to be found at eithes 
end of it. For this reason, it should be strongly maintained that, wher 
local congregations achieve neighborhood co-operation, they tend ti 
energize the entire ecumenical movement and that local ecumenicitt 
may well be counted on for much of the primary impulse which wil 
ultimately influence church decisions in their larger context. ‘Thu. 
a substantial — and if necessary a stubborn — will to co-operate ma‘ 
help — and often has helped —a Bishop to make up his mind; an 
several Bishops at once may find guidance in the corporate will of : 
group of clustered churches impelled to register their achievement 0: 
closer relationships in some overt way. Thus when the local ecumen 
ical mind agrees that the church’s local structure needs changing — 
demanding, say, abandonment, merger, removal or adaptation of some 
of the existing churches — this corporate judgment will have weigh 
and dynamic sure to be felt by the larger agencies of the group. Whil 
then the function of general ecclesiastical action is not to be assignec 
to the clustered group of churches, but rather left to their more com 
prehensive and formal ecclesiastical agencies, their experience of ecu 
menicity across the street will often have the deciding voice in ec 
clesiastical decisions. 

There is danger, however, of overstating the inevitability of im 
mediate ecumenical results from co-operative practice. Ecumenicity i 
nota by-product, certainly not merely a by-product. Ecumenical result: 
must be purposed and implemented. It is when one seeks that he finds 
it is when one knocks that the door is opened. 

Let us canvass this proposition by way of an example. An influentia 
group of churches has long maintained community summer services 
‘These are no sleepy, lackadaisical affairs. The churches import world 
famous preachers and secure conspicuously large congregations. Bu 
no one would pretend that their corporate worship is carried to < 
higher spiritual level than that which is commonly experienced b 
the several churches in their separate services. It is reduced to a leas 
common denominator, with no effort to escape from this assumet 
‘necessity. It is less liturgical than the corresponding service of almos 
any one of the separate churches would be. Music by paid musician 
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ecupies a relatively larger part of the time of the service and participa- 
on by the congregation less. The noble liturgy of the preacher’s own 
hurch is quite forgotten. All this because no effort has been made to 
chieve great corporate worship as well as to supply great preaching 
nd secure large audiences. 

Now, no child brought up in recent years in any one of these con- 
regations can fail to have absorbed the fine and tolerant co-operative 
100d as to relationships between churches expressed in this now tra- 
itional way of the united summer service. The churches therein pre- 
nt themselves to the community as non-competitive and as capable of 
Maintaining annually, for a somewhat prolonged period, a united 
ongregation. But so far as jointly achieving the average values of 
orporate worship is concerned, to say nothing of rising to creative 
eights, they have surely missed a high opportunity. If they are like 
1e churches of some ten denominations recently studied in a New 
ngland city more than half of them have at least six liturgical acts as 
ommon elements of their separate worship, together with familiar 
asic devout usages of Christian public assemblies. These elements 
ight well furnish the skeleton of a freshly conceived order of united 
rorship for the merged congregations. ‘Thus without imposing nov- 
lty upon any or compelling them to learn a difficult new liturgical 
ssson the eight churches might have achieved something unique and 
ivigorating out of their common worship materials. On eight con- 
cutive Sundays every year what might not be done in educating the 
eople of the eight congregations to worship together more pro- 
yundly and exaltedly than they do in their separation! But this has 
ot happened and will not happen as an immediate by-product of 
yint worship reduced to its lowest common denominator. One hastens 
» add that this achievement is not the responsibility of a guest 
reacher. Eight absent parsons will not want him to be interfering 
ith the worship habits of their people. If anything is to happen, it will 
e projected and planned by the co-operating ministers before they go 
n their long summer vacations. 

One would like to suggest also, that in cases where no one of the 
1urches participating in united services has conscientious scruples 
yainst it, a corporate communion might well conclude such a pro- 
ynged experience in common worship by a merged congregation. 

The foregoing example has been drawn out in order to stress the 
pint that great worship experiences have crowned the spiritual 
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achievements of all of the notable ecumenical world assemblies of re 
cent decades. This has been no less true of the outstanding regiona 
assemblies such as the North American gathering at ‘Toronto, Canadz 
in 1941. Why then should not equally memorable worship become the 
mark of the united services of churches practicing ecumenicity across 
the street? 


VI 


The final test of local ecumenicity is its testimony to the seculax 
neighborhood of the unity of the church. Christians, in the thought o: 
our Lord himself, will have to become one in order that the worlc 
may believe. Sentimental unity, not impressive in terms of deeds, 1: 
not enough. Invisible spiritual unity is not enough. ‘The commor 
life of the neighboring churches must declare itself as a characteristic 
thing. There must be enough of it, and it must be continuous and sig 
nificant enough, to mark the church. What is imperative is that the 
neighborhood shall receive a common witness from its clustered 
churches through what they do together. When the neighborhood — 
that is, the immediate “world” — sees its churches’ behavior, it must 
be compelled to say, “After all these our many churches are one 
church. Here is a seven branched candlestick but it shines with the 
single light of the One Lord.” 


WHOSE COUNTRY IS THIS? 
By WILLARD JOHNSON 


I 


HE United States is not an Anglo-Saxon, white, Protestant 
country.” ‘This has been a major theme of American liberals 
during the past ten or fifteen years. The thesis has been ac- 

epted generally. Americans are Negro and Oriental as well as white 
n race. Catholics and Jews, Moslems, Buddhists and all others can be 
s completely American as Protestants. Americans are both Anglo- 
axon and non-Anglo-Saxon in background. 

‘The United States, moreover, is not a melting pot, reducing all 
roups to uniformity. Rather, our nation is a cultural democracy in 
rhich racial, religious and nationality groups have the right to main- 
ain their identities. This concept, too, has become familiar in educa- 
ional circles and will continue to be a central fact in the interpretation 
f democracy. 

To be sure, the problems of intergroup relations are far from solved. 
jut the stirrings of conscience in a world struggle for human rights 
nd the workings of the pluralistic interpretation of democracy are 
aving their effects. The struggle for justice for Negroes stands in 
harp focus throughout the nation. Anti-Semitism and anti-Semites 
re in disrepute; studies and opinion polls indicate definite improve- 
1ent as over against the conflict on this point which many students 
redicted for the postwar period. American attitudes toward people of 
)riental extraction are not generally bad. 


II 


Conflict is growing sharply, however, at one point in the intergroup 
sene — that of Protestant-Roman Catholic relationships. ‘The ten- 
on is confined largely to certain clergymen and religious journalists 
ut, if it continues at the present rate, the consequences may become 
isastrous to the nation’s unity. 

Major issues in the conflict revolve about such questions as public- 
arochial school education, relation of church and state, and the dis- 
mination of birth control information. Several religious journals 
ave long since reached the boiling point in the controversy and the 
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sharp-shooting is constant. In certain sections of the nation, the dispute 
is public. One noted newspaper correspondent recently reported 
privately that a group of Protestant ministers with whom he had met 
were ‘ready to declare war on Rome.” 


Iil 


This is not new on the American scene, for Protestant-Catholic 
antagonism is as much a part of the American tradition as is exploita: 
tion of Negroes. The struggle was brought here from the bitter cen: 
turies of Europe and has been heightened by recent events on that 
tragic continent (although the common enemies, Nazism and Com: 
munism have forced Protestants and Catholics in parts of Europe inte 
common cause much more than in this country). 

The Protestant ideology has been dominant in America from the 
beginning and Protestants have often resisted Catholic intrusion. Dur- 
ing much of our history, Protestant leadership, clergy and lay, has been 
conspicuous in anti-Catholic movements. (See The Protestant Cru; 
sade, by Ray Allen Billington (The Macmillan Company, 1938); Ali 
in the Name of God, by E. R. Clinchy (John Day, 1934), pp. 15-114.) 
The Know-Nothings, the Nativist parties and the American Protec- 
tive Association met little resistance from Protestant leaders, in fact re- 
ceived considerable assistance. Even in the 1920s, the Ku Klux Klan, 
although strenuously resisted by many Protestant clergymen, had 
considerable clergy leadership and many of its millions of members 
were probably from the churches. 


IV 


Most non-Catholics will admit that Catholics and the Catholic 
church have a right in the U.S.A. But the idea that the policies of the 
Roman Catholic Church have a legitimate place in the social arena 
of the United States is relatively new and seems never to have been 
accepted by many people. However, the changes of the last generation 
make imperative such acceptance. ‘The mass immigration of 1880- 
1920 brought millions of Catholics here. Furthermore, Catholics have 
become socially and economically more important and the Church 
has consolidated its position and resources. Today it is a highly in 
fluential factor in American life, actually for the first time. The sup: 
posed great numerical growth of Roman Catholicism, however, is 2 
myth. In 1906, it constituted 16 per cent of the population, exactly 
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1€ Same proportion as in 1946. The Church, as an institution has 
rown immensely, though not faster than the general population. (In 
906, 14,000,000 Catholics in 86,000,000 population; in 1946 [esti- 
late] 23,000,000 Catholics in 140,000,000 population.) (See GC. H. 
foehlman, The Catholic-Protestant Mind (Harper, 1929), p. 173.) 

Simultaneously with the growing power of the Roman Catholic 
hurch, the Protestant Churches have become aware of their divisions 
nd corresponding weaknesses. The Christian Century for example, 
ot long ago, published a series of articles entitled ‘“‘Can the Catholic 
fhurch Win America?” The author, Harold Fey, replied in effect, 
Yes, unless the Protestant Churches co-operate and use some of the 
ume effective methods employed by the Catholic Church.” Several 
aurch bodies, in national convention, have heard their leaders make 
milar statements. Mr. Fey and others have overlooked, first, what, 
) many, is the basic question, “Can Religion Win America?” and, 
cond, the American concept of cultural pluralism, wherein no one 
roup should seek to dominate. And, let it be said in passing, that this 
yirit of competition is not the major motive behind movements for 
rotestant unity. 

‘Two other basic factors have contributed to the conflict. First, all 
sligious groups are on the defensive in the modern world with totali- 
rianisms of both left and right attempting to and succeeding in sub- 
uing or prostituting religious institutions. Protestants and Catholics, 
oth on the defensive, react in aggressive ways, often, unfortunately, 
yainst each other. 

Second, Communism has been more anti-Catholic than anti-Prot- 
tant, chiefly because in the geographic area of Communist operations 
e Catholic Church is stronger and in part, because some Protestants 
ave been more sympathetic with Communist objectives than Catho- 
cs. Moreover, one of the Communist techniques is that of stirring up 
flict between Protestants and Catholics, thus hoping to weaken the 
nited front of religion against Marxism. Regrettably, a few Protes- 
nt leaders and journals in America unwittingly have helped the 
ommunist cause by being vociferously anti-Catholic. Likewise some 
atholic journals have contributed to the Communist cause by join- 


g in the battle. 


Vv 


As a result of these and other factors, some Protestant and Catholic 
aders in the United States are exemplifying the “‘struggle-for-status’”’ 
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concept of social conflict advanced by W. Lloyd Warner and his ass 
ciates. This thesis is that groups struggle to maintain or achieve socia 
economic and political status. A dominant group struggles to matr 
tain the status which it has inherited or won. In attempting to hol 
that position, it builds up a reputation of inferiority, undesirability o 
even subversiveness against groups which seem to threaten its positior 
It will “scapegoat” the threatening group, blaming the ills of societ 
on it. (Incidentally, the Roman Catholic Church has also become 
favorite scapegoat for some frustrated liberals.) Protestants as a grou 
have thought, probably unconsciously, of maintaining the dominan 
position. 
On the other hand the Catholic Church now seeks to achieve statu: 
It has the power in the United States to make social demands consister: 
with its doctrine at the time it has lost status in other parts of the worlc 
It has sought free textbooks and bus transportation for its parochiz 
school children and has been upheld by Supreme Court decision: 
This has aroused Protestant opposition as has nothing in recent Amer; 
can history. ‘he Church also acts effectively against the disseminatio. 
of birth control information and the easing of divorce restrictions. 
Some Protestants claim that this drive for public support for parc 
chial schools is un-American and that it is the “camel’s head under th 
tent,’ meaning complete public support eventually for parochiz 
schools. ‘These Protestants are reacting normally under Dr. Warner: 
hypothesis. They interpret their own position as “the American Way 
and argue that the Catholic Church seeks to change the historic prae 
tice of this country. ‘They even accuse the Catholic Church of bein 
unpatriotic. 
‘The controversy over the sending of Myron Taylor to the Vatican < 
a personal representative of the President has heightened the contra 
versy. Although there is no evidence that Catholics sought this action 
Catholics defend it and most (not all) Protestants oppose it. 
Both Protestants and Catholics rationalize their claims by appeal t 
“principle.” But essentially, Protestants are resisting change an 
Catholics are seeking change. 


VI 


As far as “changing the American Way” goes Protestants are prol 
ably right. It is undergoing change. The American Way was neve 
static. But the basic questions are, “Why may it not change? Don 
Catholics have the right to seek such changes? What is the position no" 
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upported by all the American people in light of the beliefs. of all 
roups?”’ 

Consider, for example, the question of separation of church and 

tate. ‘hat idea grew out of a diversity of creeds by reason of which 
2€ state could not recognize an established church without offending 
ne consciences of some of its citizens. Both Protestant and Catholic 
hurches have been and still are established institutions in some coun- 
ries. At the time of the American Revolution ten of the thirteen 
olonies either had established Protestant Churches or imposed re- 
gious tests on candidates for office. Democracy dictated freedom of 
onscience and disestablishment. Separation is more American than 
rotestant. 
Yet separation was never complete. Our armed forces have always 
ad chaplains. We have chaplains in Congress and prayer or Scripture 
eading in legislatures and public schools. ‘Tax exemption privileges 
re given to churches by the state. 

Furthermore, religion has left its ““‘pigeon-hole”’ status in modern 
nitary society and government has extended itself into much of life. 
.ctually the line of “‘separation”’ has boiled down to little more than 
1e abstention of government from granting special favors to any par- 
cular religious group. The whole problem of relationship of religion 
) government remains to be settled. Obviously, religious groups set 
part from one another or battling for separate attention can do little 
1ore than contribute to further secularization of the state. If on the 
ther hand diverse religious groups can develop co-operative ap- 
roaches to the state, much progress might be made toward finding a 
rinciple of relationship between Church and democratic govern- 
lent. 

This is certainly one part of the “American Way” which is under- 
ing change. The historic attitudes of all religious groups, developed 
-a time when church and state were either united or struggling for 
ominance, cannot solve the problem. New concepts must be devel- 
ped for modern conditions and they should be set forth by all creeds 
gether. 

Or consider the issue of public and parochial schools. Protestants, 
snerally, have expressed concern over what some of them describe as 
1e almost total absence of religious content in public education. Some 
rotestant churches are establishing parochial schools. But the clash 
yer public support for parochial schools, much as it needs to be set- 
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tled, will delay seriously a solution to the problem faced by Protestant 
if for no other reason than its focusing of attention on nothing othe 
than fighting Catholic maneuvers. Why cannot Protestants and Cathc 
lics come together at high levels to reach an understanding of thei 
differences and, perhaps, a common platform looking to some workin 
relationships between religion and education? (See The Relation c 
Religion to Public Education, American Council on Education, 1947. 

The obvious fact is that the controversy is not only endangering ou 
unity but delaying social progress, often in the name of preserving 
traditional philosophy or practice which either needs to be changed o 
is going to change, like it or not, because the population of the Unite 
States has changed and because the world has changed. 

Whose country is this? Does it belong to Protestants? (The writer 1 
a Protestant clergyman.) Should our way of doing things, establishe: 
before Catholics (and Jews) became important segments of the populz 
tion be continued simply because it is tradition? Is our system so goo: 
that it should not be changed? Or, do Catholics have the right to see 
changes and if they present a good case, should their motives be ur 
pugned? 

Some Protestants even go so far as to charge a Catholic “plot to tak 
over America.” ‘That is nonsense. There is no plot! Catholic leader 
openly state that one of their purposes is to influence society and ar 
other is to convert all people to the “one true faith.” 


Vil 


It should not be assumed that all the fault lies with Protestan 
spokesmen. Even though, from the angle of status, the problem is tha 
of dominant-minority group conflict, it is essentially one of humai 
relations. ‘hat means there is human belligerence and fault on bot! 
sides. Catholic spokesmen and editors as well as Protestants, have re 
sorted to name-calling and motive-questioning. On some occasion: 
Catholics no doubt have used or threatened methods which are pror 
erly resented to gain their ends. 

‘There is acommon belief among Protestants, for example, that som 
newspaper editors are afraid to print certain news about Catholics 0 
the Catholic position because of boycott reprisals. 

A more important reason for the tension, however, is the refusal o 
highly-placed Catholic leaders to meet with equally prominent Pro’ 
estant leaders to discuss frankly and as equals the issues at stake. Thi 
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tay be due (1) to the historic minority position of Catholics in this 
untry; or (2), as Protestants generally believe, to Catholics insistence 
vat those holding the “‘one true faith” must refuse to meet with those 
in error’ to discuss problems which involve theology; or (3) to the 
ict that some religious leaders are “‘social isolationists.” 

Then, too, literally thousands of Protestant clergymen have been 
erplexed and irritated over a period of years by the consistent rejec- 
on by Catholic clergy of their overtures of community co-operation. 

If any working compromise is to be reached, both Protestants and 
atholics must place major reliance on democratic methods of discus- 
on and securing change. American Catholics must take to heart the 
lea of the Pope for co-operation of ‘all men of good will” in building 
society of respect for human dignity. ‘They must be willing to recog- 
ize the immediate objective of securing a Christian society consist- 
ig of both Catholics and non-Catholics working for mutually accept- 
ble goals. Protestants must accept the fact of a strong Roman Catholic 
istitution as a part of the American political, social scene and that 
atholics.are Christian allies, not designing and scheming competitors. 

‘This will mean that both Protestants and Catholics must adapt their 
istoric philosophies to a democratic society in which neither institu- 
on will dominate or seek to dominate. Some say that this cannot be 
scomplishéd; some Catholics contend that Protestants are narrow 
nd bigoted while some Protestants claim that the Catholic Church 
ill cling forever to its historic rigidity. ‘These contentions are the 
yunsel of despair. Christian hope dictates the policy of co-operation 
nd peaceful change. Moreover it should be recognized that this ad- 
istment and adaptation of Protestant and Catholic philosophy will 
e the result of conference and discussion, not a prior condition. 


Vill 


The blunt fact remains that Protestants and Catholics are Chris- 
ans. As such they must immediately call into play their mutual prin- 
ples of love and charity, for the sake of this nation and of Christianity, 
well as of religion in general. If the controversy grows, multitudes 
‘laymen will be perplexed and many disgusted. Some will wonder 
hy men of God cannot meet together and reconcile their differences. 
fany will no doubt turn farther away from all institutional religion. 
nd the unity of this nation will be disrupted at a time when America 
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must stand united or lose her influence in a turbulent and chaotic 
world. 

Clergymen, from Cardinals, Bishops and Moderators to parisk 
priests and pastors, as well as religious editors, need to meet regularh 
on common ground to find the ways of solving the distressing problem 
that weigh down the world. Above all, they must renounce name 
calling and motive-questioning. They must avoid any.semblance o 
unfair tactics. If they only realize the perils that face all the childrer 
of God, they can do no less. That does not mean sacrificing their basic 
tenets. But it does mean, first, the subordination of minor differences 
second, acceptance of mutual adjustments; and, third, finding the 
social ways of expressing religious principles which will be acceptable 
to all men who believe in God. 


CGONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
A GREAT BOOK ON A GREAT THEME 


THE Lorp REIGNETH, by ApAM W. Burnet. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 
THE author of this book is both a scholar and a preacher. He is Collegi- 
4 ate-Minister of St. Cuthbert’s in Edinburgh, and in 1944 visited this 
sountry and gave the Russell Lectures at Union Theological Seminary, on 
1 foundation of the Auburn Seminary, now combined with Union. The 
lectures were also given at Chicago, Princeton, and Northfield. All who 
n1eard them, and all who heard about them, will be eager to read this im- 
sressive little volume. 

The subject is the Book of Revelation, and after an introductory lecture 
om Apocalyptic Literature, the author takes up the book section by section. 
it is a huge field to cover in five chapters. But the beauty of the book is its 
ipproach: it will help people to see that the Book of Revelation was a 
yriting addressed to a particular crisis in ancient history (the persecution 
inder Domitian), and that its vast panorama of symbols was understood by 
ts first readers to describe recent, current, and immediately prospective 
story — their own times and conditions, rather than those of some distant 
ize lying centuries and millennia beyond the horizon. This is the right 
!pproach, as we now recognize. But the difficulty with so much of the inter- 
yretation of the Apocalypse of John is that it is mundane, pedestrian, 
ecular (that goes for the millennarian as well as for the critical interpreta- 
ion!); whereas the book cries out to be interpreted as poetry, as a high, in- 
pired unveiling of the meaning of history and of human life under totali- 
arian conditions which almost crush out every possibility of a meaning. Dr. 
3urnet has the ability to rise to the height of his great theme, and he finds 
he book filled with rich religious meanings that abide all time and place. 
Tis book is a model of running exposition, and we may hope that preachers 
n this side of the Atlantic will find help and suggestion in it, not only for 
he exposition of the Book of Revelation but also for expository sermons 
nd lectures on other books of the Bible. 

The usual view of the conditions under which Revelation was written 
ssumes that contemporary paganism was utterly vile and corrupt, and that 
nly bestial and vicious emperors (like Nero) were worshiped; that only the 
ebased mob responded to the appeal of emperor-worship, and adored as a 
od the one who provided them with bread and circuses. But the truth is, the 
ery best people were on the side of this politic worship (little more than 
omage) to Dea Roma and the Emperor, whose Genius was the steadying 
ower at the heart of the new reign of peace and prosperity which had now 
escended upon the earth. Of course the wealthy approved — with their 
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tongues in their cheeks, perhaps (just as Tories in all countries approved ob 
Mussolini and Hitler at first). “Why these stupid Christians should scruple 
at a pinch of incense” — that was simply beyond the comprehension of all 
most all good men everywhere, in the nineties. True, there was some opposit 
tion to the Caesars; but nothing like the brave, desperate, unyielding op» 
position of the Christians on this point of emperor-worship. Contrary to all 
reasonable expectation, these stubborn Christians won, in the end! 

But how did the battle look to those within its pall of smoke? That is the 
question for the interpreter of Revelation. And the answer is the heroic 
series of scenes in which the seer catches a glimpse of the victorious saints; 
and hears in advance their paean of triumph. It is a book for difficult days — 
for today no less than for long ago. 

The book is beautifully printed; but why, oh why, cannot American: 
compositors, the best paid in the world, learn to set “foreign” ‘type so that 
it can be read? The few Greek and Hebrew words that are used are almost 


all of them mangled. FREDERICe COCs 


THE CHURCH THROUGHOUT AEL 
THE WORLD 


CurIsTIANITY Topay. A SURVEY OF THE STATE OF THE CHURCH, sponsored by 
The American Committee for the World Council of Churches; edited by 
Henry SMITH LEIPER, with a foreword by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, $5.00. 

E are, very properly, in a time of stocktaking. Now that the guns are 

silent and physical connections are once more established between the 
Christians of the various countries, we must survey the present state of the 
world-wide Church. This is peculiarly important for the growing Ecumeni- 
cal Movement, for, thinking and planning as it must and does in global 
terms, its leaders and constituencies must know what is the condition of the 
Church the world around, what changes have been seen in the war years, 
and what is the status of the faith, and what are the problems which con- 
front the Church. At least three studies of this kind have been or are being 
made. One has been by the International Missionary Council in prepara- 
tion for its meeting at Whitby, Ontario, in the past summer; one is by the 
World Dominion Movement; and one, which we here have before us, is by 
the American secretary of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Leiper is responsible for a very timely and most informing book. He 
has assembled a notable array of authors, each a specialist and in the ma- 
jority of cases a native of the land of which he writes. Most of the major 
countries of Europe are covered by individual chapters. Chapters are also 
given to the Old Catholic Churches, some of the Eastern Churches, the 
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Jnited States, Canada, Latin America, Central America, the West Indies, 
\ustralia, New Zealand, Hawaii, the Philippines, New Guinea, and the 
ther islands of the Pacific, South Africa, the rest of Africa south of the Sa- 
ara, the Near East, India, China, Japan, Korea, and the East Indies. The 
mly considerable portion of the globe which is omitted is Southeastern Asia 
- Burma, Ceylon, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Indo-China. The concern 
f£ the authors is almost exclusively with Protestantism, the Eastern, and 
he Old Catholic Churches. There is a chapter on the World Council of 
churches. Practically nothing is said of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. 
seiper explains that he had hoped for a chapter on that communion, but 
vas disappointed in the final refusal of the author who had initially con- 
ented to write. As is proper in a volume sponsored by the American 
sommittee for the World Council of Churches, special attention is paid 
o the progress of co-operation among the churches and to the state of the 
‘cumenical Movement in the various lands. 

‘The emphasis, as is natural, is on the World Council of Churches rather 
han on the other bodies which give organizational expression to the Ecu- 
nenical Movement. 

As is inevitable in a volume in which many authors share, the chapters 
re of uneven quality. None, however, are really poor. Several are out- 
tanding in their combination of appropriate details with perspective and 
ummary survey. Obviously none could be exhaustive. Yet an amazing 
mount of factual data has been brought together without sacrificing a 
ense of proportion or a comprehensive view of the whole. The total picture 
s heartening. We are told frankly of losses and of dangerous obstacles. Yet 
ve are also given to see the astonishing advances during these troubled 
ears and the enormous vitality of the faith. The advances are in some 
laces numerical. Even more significantly, they are advances in meeting the 
errors and sufferings of our time and in bringing Christians together in 
n era when the nations of the world have been pulling apart. Here, vividly 
efore us, is the throbbing life of a world-wide Church which 1s finding its 
ommon unity in Christ and in seeking to carry out his Great Commission 


or all mankind. 
K. S. LATOURETTE 


MAKING PREACHING RELEVANT 


His Worp THROUGH PREACHING, Dy GERALD KENNEDY. Harper & Brothers, 
$2.50. 

N view of the host of admirable books on preaching — one need recall 

i , the Lyman Beecher Lectures which have been pouring out a vol- 

me annually since 1872 — it might seem that nothing new can be written 
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on this subject. Dr. Kennedy would be the last to claim that he has any- 
thing new to contribute. His title repeats that which Dr. John Hall gave 
to his Yale lectures in 1875 ‘““God’s Word Through Preaching.” But there is 
not a stale paragraph in this book. It is written with arresting freshness. If 
there is nothing new to be said about preaching, there is the novelty of the 
present day and the necessity of making preaching relevant to the current 
situation. This book achieves that relevancy with matchless wisdom. 

It deals with both the content and the art of preaching, ‘what we have 
to say and the way we ought to say it.” Dr. Kennedy is aware of the shallow- 
ness and cheapness of many contemporary sermons, ‘‘a conglomeration of 
little poems of inspiration, sweeping generalities in favor of virtuous action, 
and harmless well-meaning advice which no practical person takes very 
seriously.’’ He knows that we are confronted with a generation of religious 
illiterates. Hence he insists that ‘“‘we must define the Gospel” as missionaries 
must or as the first ambassadors of the good news had to do. Such careful 
and accurate statement requires laborious thinking and _ painstaking 
writing: “A steady habit of at least four hours a day of study is the only 
foundation upon which you can build an adequate preparation of 
sermons.” The breadth and variety of Dr. Kennedy’s own reading, the apt- 
ness of his unhackneyed quotations, the profundity of his theology and the 
lean and lucid sentences in which he clothes his message attest his own ful- 
filment of that requirement. 

The Gospel was given in an Act — “this thing which is come to pass.” 
God’s redemption was disclosed in an historic drama. Effective preaching 
must be dramatic, must bea fit sequel to the historic covenant. “The very act 
of preaching is a part of the Christian revelation.” Preachers must live them- 
selves imaginatively into the truth which they proclaim, so that they feel it 
the most exciting insight which they can share with their people. 

Oldsters will be impressed with the sanity and balance of this book. The 
old and the new, the social and the individual, the intellectual and the emo- 
tional elements in the Gospel are held together. The paradox of human life 
and of God’s message is ever in Dr. Kennedy’s outlook. “The Church is 
always a perplexing combination of grandeur and scandal. To keep the old 
things going and to push the new things along is one of those necessary 
tensions of life.” He has the pastor’s intense concern for individual 
members of his congregations, and two chapters, entitled ‘““To Heal the 
Broken-hearted” and “Power to the Faint,” sketch vividly types of listeners 
a preacher faces every time he enters a pulpit. 

The same penetrating analysis is turned on the preacher himself. The 
shameless exhibitionism which rivals Hollywood, the egotism which besets 
a man constantly informed “of how much good he is doing,” the uncon- 
scious dishonesty into which public speakers drop to heighten interest, “the 
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over-emotionalized viewpoint” which dresses up truth for effect, the en- 
tanglement of otherwise useful men in their own ambitions, are held up 
to search the ministerial conscience. The unreality which keeps the leader 
of worship immersed in the technique of conducting a service and prevents 
him from worshipping is exposed. But this book is no disparagement of the 
ministry in ideal or in fact. Here is his tribute to the hundreds of faithful 
men in our pulpits: 


We stand now and again with the men who come from the small and difficult 
churches, whose dress is plain and whose speech is rough. They never made more 
than fifteen hundred dollars in one year and out of that meager salary they have 
educated their children and maintained their homes. The purchase of a new 
book had to be planned for because the budget was already stretched to the 
breaking point. ‘They have been through droughts and crop failures and have 
shared their neighbors’ poverty without whimpering. Sometimes they are a 
little narrow in their views, but they are ever willing to go to battle for a convic- 
tion, for the dignity of man, and for the supremacy of conscience. In spite of 
all that they lack, their homes produce great men and women, future leaders of 
the nation. 


This book is good devotional — as well as professional — reading for 
ministers. One will keep pencil in hand to mark memorable sentences and 
quotations to be used, and if one does.not close the book a better man and a 
more skilful preacher, it will not be Dr. Kennedy’s fault. 

HEnry S. COFFIN 


AN ADDITION TO THE GREAT LITERATURE 
OF DEVOTION 


IN THE SECRET PLACE OF THE Most HicuH, BEING SOME STUDIES IN PRAYER, by 
ARTHUR JOHN Gossip. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. 


R. Gossip writes the most brilliant and spiritually penetrating sermons 
D which are being published in our time. He is learned in the large sense 
of having a competent knowledge of a great number of books and authors 
belonging to many centuries and to many lands. His literary style is dis- 
inguished and individual. The spiritual form he can put into burning 
words remains his own secret. Now he has written a book on prayer. It is 
nis own book — for you feel the quality of his mind and heart and of his 
yersonal experiences on every page. It is also a book rife with a full knowl- 
»dge of the great literature of devotion of all the ages. Nothing like it has 
een written on prayer in our time. But with all its easily carried erudition 
t comes to the reader with the warm quality of personal communication. 
The roads of prayer are analyzed. The dangerous by-paths are seen as what 
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they are. The evasive mysticism which has ceased to be related to concrete: 
ideas or definite loyalties is examined with fairness but with hostility. The: 
book is written with masterful intelligence and with notable spiritual. 
power. It is safe to say that if any religious books written in this century be- | 
come part of the treasury of thé church universal, this will be one of them. 
Lynn Haro_p HoucH 


AMONG CHANGING SHADOWS OF THE 
DARK AGES 


ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS AND SCHOLARS, by ELEANOR S. DuckeTT. The Macmillan 
Company, $5.00. 
Nina ae and a social order had collapsed. Rome had been sieged 
and sacked and sieged again. Italy had been tramped over by Huns, 
East Goths, and Lombards. Western civilization was in that hmbo we now 
call the Dark Ages. This was the age of intellectual junk dealers like Isidore 
of Seville, of royal trunk murders piously described by Gregory of ‘Tours, 
of bad Latin and worse script — the pause in history between Boethius and 
the school of Alcuin under Charlemagne. 

But even in limbo, stone was being piled on stone. Dr. Eleanor S. 
Duckett’s Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars tells the story of four of the big- 
souled men who “labored on among the changing shadows” to build that 
“house of many windows,” the Middle Ages. Those who take a particularly 
jaundiced view of present-day society may find Dr. Duckett’s studies of more 
than antiquarian interest. 

The significance of the men Dr. Duckett presents is not simply that they 
labored, but that they labored with a vigor and originality that could only 
come from a fresh discovery of Christianity. Aldhelm, the Saxon scholar 
who became Abbot of Malmesbury, ruammaged through Latin scholarship 
with the zest of a ten-year-old boy. Faced with lay indifference, he stood on 
a bridge near his church, singing songs in the vernacular to lure the people 
to Mass. Northumbrian Bishop Wilfrid, builder extraordinary and lover of 
pomp and circumstance, threw himself into conflict with King Egfrid as 
if there never had been a fight between Church and State before. Boniface, 
missionary to the Germans, chopped down the sacred tree of Thunor with 
his own hands. Even the Venerable Bede, a cloistered scholar on his death- 
bed, tells his scribe to “‘put your pen in the ink and write fast.” 

These men labored in a political climate dominated not only by the 
secular heavings and thrashings between Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex, but the conflict in mission work between the Romans, Augustine 
and Theodore, and the Celts, Columba of Iona and Aidan of Lindsfarne. 
The Synod of Whitby may have been the turning point for that issue, but 
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certainly not its resolution. But beneath the political background material 
sketched in by Dr. Duckett is perhaps the even more noteworthy intellectual 
climate, the overtones of Druidism, Beowulf, and the Sagas — a temper, as 
Miss Vida D. Scudder point out, ‘which, even reconciled with Christianity, 
. . . gloats over scenes of battle and tempest and opens its ears more readily 
to the screams of the raven than to the singing of heavenly choirs.” 

Dr. Duckett has her difficulties with the material she wishes to present, 
difficulties which have nothing to do with her great abilities either as a 
historian or a writer. The material is to blame. Medieval biography must be 
an exasperating occupation for even the best of historians. There is just 
enough material to make a biography feasible, but far too little to give the 
subject that three-dimensional roundness that is the hall mark of really good 
biography. Since Dr. Duckett quite justifiably refuses to fictionalize to any 
appreciable extent, she is forced to step from document to document. Hence 
the reading is episodic, with strange and wonderfully named persons ap- 
pearing and disappearing in bewildering profusion. But the reward of such 
reading are those scattered gleaming documents, passed on and tied to- 
gether as best they can be by a reliable historian, which reflect the force and 
vigor of some of the empire builders of Christendom. 

WALLACE HAMILTON 


GOD IN ACTION 


Tue Hoty Spirit In PuriTAN FAITH AND EXPERIENCE, Dy GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, $3.25. 

Tue Hoty Spirit IN THE Lire or Topay, by F. W. DILiistone. The West- 
minster Press, $1.50. 


HESE two little books testify to the renewal of interest in the doctrine 

of the Holy Spirit in our day. The first is an historical study, dealing 
with the Holy Spirit in seventeenth century English Puritanism, but the 
author sees in a fresh presentation of the doctrine an antidote to the “moral 
despair” of Barthians and the emphasis of the Neo-Thomists and others, 
upon faith as “assent” to a “‘closed system” of doctrine rather than an energy 
‘springing directly from living, personal experience.” ‘The second deals in 
part with the Biblical basis of the doctrine, but its primary concern is with 
“the life of today” and it ends with a plea for repentance addressed to an 
age of science when the reality of the spiritual life has for many all but dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Nuttall, who is Lecturer in Church History in New College, London, 
ands in seventeenth century Puritanism a new interest in the doctrine of 
he Holy Spirit following its long neglect in the Middle Ages. ‘Though 
nterest had been recovered during the Reformation, little “direct or de- 
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tailed attention” was paid to it until the seventeenth century. ‘The religious: 
experience of the English Puritans, Mr. Nuttall points out, was one of| 
“immediacy.” There was an absolute assurance of the nearness of the Holy; 
Spirit; and, though ineffable, the presence of the Spirit was as real as that! 
of objects of sense-perception and was the basis of a “fellowship of the: 
Spirit.” This led to a sharp contrast in Puritanism between a merely, 
“historical” faith in a story of what happened long ago and a “justifying” ’ 
faith in a Gospel that is powerful and saving here and now. 

It also generated a strongly mystical religion in a number of the radical | 
Puritans such as Cradock and Llwyd. Indeed, Mr. Nuttall holds that mysti-. 
cal Quakerism is best understood as an extreme development of the radical 
Puritanism of the time of George Fox, though he does not deny that: 
Boehme and other Continental mystics had some influence upon it. One of | 
the chief merits of the book is that it shows how much the early Quakers | 
had in common with the radical Puritans, e.g. lay preaching and prophesy- ; 
ing. At the same time, it explains clearly the hostility of conservative Puri-: 
tans to Quakerism in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Whereas | 
the Puritans tended to think that spiritual revelations and inspirations were | 
extraordinary and had ceased, the Quakers regarded them as ordinary and 
as continuing in their day. Puritans also denied, while Quakers affirmed, 
that the Spirit produced “intellectual infallibility and moral perfecti-| 
bility.” Above all, Puritans tended to restrict the presence of the Spirit to 
good Christians, but the Quakers taught that the Spirit was in every man, 
even in the heathen and in sinners. This was inevitably accompanied by a 
comparative neglect of the doctrine of sin and hence of the need for atone- 
ment by Christ. In his concluding chapter, Mr. Nuttall suggests that the 
truth_on these matters lies in part with the radical Puritans, in part with 
the Quakers. 

The main value of the book, however, lies in its careful analysis of the 
measure of unity and the differences between the conservatives, the radicals, 
and the middle party of Puritanism. On the whole, the conservatives are 
slighted in favor of the other two groups, but this is not very serious since 
the position of conservative Puritans in the Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches is well known. By a broad interpretation of Puritanism which 
includes the Separatist Congregationalists and Baptists of the radical party, 
Mr. Nuttall is able to show that Puritanism balanced emphasis upon the 
Word by emphasis upon the Spirit which speaks in and through the Word 
and may even on occasion speak without it though not in contradiction to 
it. He also shows that, while the Puritans often associated the Spirit with 
reason, they refused to identify the two and insisted upon the primacy and 
self-evidencing character of the witness of the Spirit. Above all, he shows 
how the conviction of the presence of the Spirit brought a sense of assurance 
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in relation to God, the use of extempore as well as read prayers, a sense of 
the mutable and secondary character of forms, and, with Cromwell, the 
beginnings of religious toleration. The more questionable aspects of 
radical Puritanism, however, are not overlooked. Their “spiritual religion” 
led toa weakening of the importance or even the disuse of the sacraments, 
to the visionary politics of the Fifth Monarchists, and to excesses of “enthu- 
siasm” that at times put the Spirit in opposition to reason. All in all, how- 
ever, it is an inspiring as well as an instructive story he has to tell of one of 
the most creative phases of Protestantism. 

F. W. Dillistone’s study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is short but 
suggestive. There is a quite inadequate chapter on the relation between 
spirit and Holy Spirit, followed by a broad but excellent survey of the con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit in the Bible. 


“The Spirit” is pre-eminently the title applied to God in action. Under the 
pre-Christian order, the Spirit came upon chosen men inspiring and constrain- 
ing them to share in the divine activity in word and in deed. . . . A hope 
emerged of a new age where, upon God’s chosen Servant and Messiah, the Spirit 
would rest in an altogether unparalleled way and when, to a far wider com- 
munity, a participation in the divine gift would be granted. It is the universal 
testimony of the New Testament that all this has been fulfilled in and through 
Jesus. 


The major part of the book is concerned with the results of the Spirit’s 
activity: life, power, order, and glory. The natural life of man, but still 
more the higher life of personal relationship and moral growth, is created 
and sustained by the Spirit. Life can exist only in a relation of giving and 
taking unless it is to become parastic; and, at the higher level, it must follow 
the pattern of love revealed by Christ. ‘The Spirit also brings power. On the 
one hand, it inspires chosen men “‘to resist and bear witness against every 
form of tyranny which has sought to concentrate power in its own hands, 
and to hold others in subjection and servitude’; on the other hand, it 
“brings power from on high to build up spiritual strength out of the very 
weakness and infirmity of human instruments.” The Spirit gives rise to 
order by bringing into existence and nourishing the true life of the Church, 
characterized by a diversity of gifts and activities held together by love; and 
this community of the Spirit “becomes henceforth the rebuke and the 
stimulus to all the wider social groups of mankind.” Finally, the Spirit 
reproduces the glory of God, which was revealed in Christ, in the faces of 
his followers. 

The book closes with a fine plea for modern man to repent and enter once 
more into relationship with Christ in order that the Spirit may “‘operate 
effectively and dynamically to the complete transformation of heart and 
life.” Grorce F. ‘THOMAS 
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THE RELIGION ON WHICH JESUS BUILT 
Propuetic RELIGION, by J. Puwip Hyatt. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75.i 


HE purpose of this book is “to discover the basic characteristics of pro-) 
| Pale religion” as exemplified in seven of the Old Testament prophets: 
whose writings are “normative for the type of religious thought generally; 
termed ‘prophetic.’ ” These are Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah,, 
Ezekiel, and Second Isaiah. Following three brief introductory chapters: 
which describe their setting and call, the “religion” of these prophets iss 
analyzed under seven headings. First is the prophetic criticism of life; the: 
chief sins which concerned the prophets, it is claimed, were narrowness off 
vision, false leadership, abuse of economic power, and pride (for some rea-- 
son, idolatry is not treated). There follow discussions of the prophetic view) 
of history, the prophets and ritualism, the patriotism of the prophets, the: 
God of the prophets, and the prophetic view of sin and forgiveness. The: 
last, though extremely brief, is perhaps one of the most interesting sections | 
of the book, evidently inspired in part by a recent work of the Swiss scholar, , 
J. J. Stamm (Erloesen und Vergeben in Alten Testament). Frequent refer-. 
ence is made throughout to “the prophetic features of the personality and) 
career of Jesus, who in the truest sense was the fulfillment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy”; indeed the subtitle to the volume is “A search for the key 
ideas of the religion on which Jesus built.” 

‘The value of the book hes in the sanity and sobriety with which difficult 
scholarly questions are treated and in the balanced way in which the various 
subjects are analyzed. While one may not agree with all of Professor Hyatt’s 
conclusions on critical questions, one must nevertheless admire the sober 
common sense which prevents him from leading the unwary reader far 
astray into uncharted byways. Perhaps the chief limitation of the book is 
its lack of warmth and color. It rarely stirs the reader to an eager, expectant 
and searching study of the prophetic writings themselves, since the author 
gives no evidence of having been stirred himself nor of having been en- 
gaged in the desperate struggle for a faith and understanding similar to 
that which moved the prophets in the midst of the critical and contra- 
dictory forces of their day. In this respect the book reflects the degree of 
insularity and detachment so characteristic of Protestant Biblical scholar- 
ship in this country and indeed the luxury of the facile meliorism of 
America. Moreover, the concentration on ‘‘the key ideas of the religion on 
which Jesus built” confines the study to the realm of the intellect, to the 
faculties of cognition, whereas prophetic faith involved the whole of ex- 
perience, including the affective and volitional as well as the intellectual. 

One of the handicaps under which most of us engaged in the scholarly 
study of the Bible labor is our lack of thorough training in theology, par- 
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icularly in historical theology. Consequently our understanding of Bibli- 
al faith, though based on a skilled technical scholarship, is frequently 
varped through our inability to comprehend or grapple seriously with 
he great theological issues which present themselves on nearly every page 
ff the Bible. Even when we dimly comprehend the nature of a theological 
roblem, we are likely to deal with it in a superficial manner because we 
lo not see its relevance, profundity, or ramifications. For this reason, in 
art the Church has gotten out of the habit of turning to its Biblical scholars 
or fresh insight into the meaning of Biblical faith but instead is more 
nclined to inquire of its theologians. This is scarcely a laudable state of 
ffairs since theologians rarely command a sufficient knowledge of the his- 
ory, criticism, or conceptual environment of the Bible. I fear that this 
ook will do little to change the situation. 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 


THe Mopern MeEssaGE OF THE MINOR PrRopHEts, by RAYMOND CALKINS. 
Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 
HE great merit of this book is that it is alive. Dr. Calkins has read the 
prophets themselves and listened to their impassioned utterances with 
uch attentiveness and sympathy that he can write of them with fine insight 
nd wonderful appreciation. There are two great pitfalls in the interpreta- 
ion of the Bible: one is to find too little in a passage and to interpret 
he writer’s meaning at a minimum; the other is to find too much and inter- 
ret at a maximum. Scholarly work has sometimes suffered from the former 
ault. It is good to have the prophets described with competence by one who 
an measure their true stature. 

The book opens with a discussion of the Book of the Twelve as a whole. 
Ve are given a succinct account of the history of the process of collection, 
he present arrangement of the books and the peculiar ordering of the 
terary materials. The prophets are then taken up in chronological order. 
ach chapter gives as much of a personal sketch as the available data permit, 
n historical account of the setting of the prophet’s activity, and an examina- 
on of the literary character of the book. All of this, however, is subordinate 
) the main interest of the book. It is in the religious evaluation and inter- 
retation of the prophets that the author finds his most natural and con- 
enial stride and where his contribution is the greatest. ‘The presentation 
clear, forceful, vivid, fresh. Like the Old Testament itself, there is not a 
ntimental line in it. Dr. Calkins makes his own synthesis of Amos’ thought 
ad strikes out boldly for a view of Hosea which many scholars now reject. 
- is not easy to write constructively on such prophets as Nahum and Oba- 
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diah, and to many it will seem that the writer has gone much too far in thei 
defence. On page 168 Dr. Calkins gives a wonderful description of what a 
preacher should be. His book is a commentary on this paragraph. Always 
the prophet’s message is brought to bear upon our contemporary life with 
cogency and discrimination and wisdom. There is a firmness and strength 
in these practical sections which is impressive. 

Not all scholars would agree with some of the critical judgments that are 
made (e.g. the originality of most of Habakkuk g or the unity of Joel). 
Occasionally Dr. Calkins does overstate the case, and in Obadiah he comes 
dangerously near to downright allegorization. But it is not often that we are 
given a series of chapters on all twelve of the prophets of such illumination 


EAE, JAMES MUILENBURG 


THE DISCONTINUITY OF THE HUMAN 
AND. BPHECDIVINIG 


Tue Meprator, by Emi, BRUNNER. Translated by Miss OLIVE Wyon. The 
Westminster Press, $6.00. 


T is an event of great importance that Dr. Brunner’s monumental work, 
Der Mittler, is again offered to the English-speaking world in the excel- 
lent translation by Miss Wyon. Although this is one of his earlier volumes, it 
will possibly be regarded as his most outstanding work. It is not merely a 
study in the doctrine of the atonement, but an exposition of the whole 
content of Christian faith from the incarnation to the last things. But this 
study is made from the point of view of the Mediator, thus placing the 
person and work of Christ in the absolute center of Christianity. 

As a background to this work stands the fundamental principle of 
dialectic theology, “the absolute qualitative difference between time and 
eternity,” or the separation between God and man. It is this situation which 
required a Mediator. ‘The chasm between God and man must be bridged 
from the direction of God. This means that Christ is the only way between 
God and man, the only Mediator. Thus the claim of Christianity that 
Christ is the final, complete and absolute way to fellowship between God 
and man is asserted with emphasis and clarity. 

Christian faith affirms the idea of an absolute distance, separation and 
antithesis between the divine and the human. It is characteristic of all 
theology influenced by idealism and all philosophy of religion in general 
that this separation is obscured and replaced by the idea of a continuity 
between the human and the divine. Idealism, mysticism and historicism 
accept a general revelation which is supplemented and completed by the 
special revelation given in Christ. But the result of this point of view is 
that the uniqueness of Christ is denied, the general revelation in reality 
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Jetermines the content and significance of his revelation, and the separation 
9etween God and man is removed. When this happens the necessity of a 
Mediator is also removed. Jesus becomes primus inter pares, a great religious 
yenius, a hero, but not the absolute way of God to men. But this simply indi- 
ates that the proponents of this theology, especially Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl and Harnack, have not faced seriously the problem of evil. Sin ‘is 
1ot merely failure to co-operate with God, or lack of knowledge, but per- 
version and hostility to God. “Sin is only understood in its full reality and 
sravity when it is regarded as insubordination, as the turning away of the 
reature from the Creator” (p. 143). When sin was thus minimized, the 
10liness of God and his reaction to sin could be eliminated from the concep- 
ion of God. 

The discussion of the way in which Christianity bridges the gulf between 
sod and man starts with the proposition: “Through God alone can God be 
own” (p. 201). This pregnant statement contains in reality everything 
hat need be said about the person and work of the Mediator. He is God. The 
evelation is a personal Word, Jesus Christ. The content of the revelation 
s not an idea, a doctrine, or a teaching, but God himself. The revelation is 
10t an idea which man accepts and knows in addition to other ideas, but 
he confrontation of man with the personal and living God, who demands a 
yersonal decision. 

Since the separation between God and man is caused by sin, it can be re- 
noved only by the Mediator who assumes this’ burden and carries it away. 
x0d’s attitude to sin is not a passive dislike, but an active antagonism ex- 
yressed in such words as wrath, anger, etc. From a forensic point of view the 
tonement is a payment of a penalty and a suffering of punishment. Since 
nan stands under condemnation, this is the place where God must meet 
lim. “Hence the nostra assumsit means that the Son comes under this 
ondemnation” (p. 469). But this may also be viewed as a sacrifice in which 
xod offers himself. God removes man’s guilt, and thus establishes a new 
ellowship. 

The question of the relation between the person and work of the Medi- 
tor and history is an interesting aspect of Dr. Brunner’s work. The great 
vents — incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection — are events in history, but 
ie at the same time on the borderline between time and eternity. These 
vents can be studied by the historian, but the real significance is apparent 
nly to the eye of faith. In regard to the person of Christ Dr. Brunner solves 
his problem by a distinction between “the Christ who came in the flesh,” 
nd “the Christ after the flesh.” ““The Christ after the flesh” may be studied 
yy the historian in order to determine his place in history and his signifi- 
ance for culture and religion. But “he alone can know the Christ who came 
n the flesh’ who does not know him ‘after the flesh.’ ”’ 
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This distinction enables Dr. Brunner to avoid a definite commitment or 
such points as the virgin birth and the empty tomb. His is no faint testi 
mony in regard to the historical reality of the incarnation and the resurrec 
tion. The “divinity of Christ” is asserted with utmost emphasis (p. 316 ff.) 
But he refuses to base this conviction on the biological consideration of the 
virgin birth. In the same way he declares that the empty tomb “‘plays nc 
part whatever in the New Testament as the foundation for faith in the res 
urrection” (p. 576). Yet the resurrection is a reality. “The Crucified is th 
One from above. . . . The Crucified returns to the region whence he came: 
through this alone does it become credible that he really came to us from 
above” (p. 562). Faith is complete dependence on the revelation. It is no 
based on observation of facts, but on the Word of God. 

This book was first published in Germany in 1927. This reviewer can 
not help but feel that some of the details might be modified if some of the 
more recent works on the doctrine of the atonement were taken into coni 
sideration. Also there is a certain lack of emphasis on the continuous re 
demptive activity of God. Christian faith is not only a faith in the Mediator 
but in the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, this book is a serious presentation 0} 
the historic faith of Christianity, the faith that ‘““God was in Christ reconcil 
ing the world unto himself.’ Whatever points of disagreements the reade: 
may find in this book, he will be confronted with the challenge of the grea 
affirmations of the Christian faith: sin, grace, redemption, reconciliationi 
and eternal life, through Christ the Mediator. 

Eric H. WAHLSTROM 


ECUMENICITY ON THE AIR 


Lr PROBLEME DE L’ UNITE CHRETIENNE (THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN Unity), b 
Marc Borcner. Editions “Je Sers’’ Paris, $2.00. 


Bae small volume was issued with the purpose of making available te 
a wider reading public the substance of Pastor Boegner’s Lenten ad 
dresses over the Radio-Paris network. They are keyed, in tone and content 
therefore, to an audience presumptively very little acquainted with the ecu 
menical movement as it has taken shape since the Edinburgh Conferenc 
of 1910, and perhaps not even too well versed in local church affairs. 
Nevertheless the author manages to share with the reader something o 
his own profound thinking on the subject, his anxiety over the continuance 
of Christian divisions in a world that longs to be made whole again, hi 
sense of indebtedness to the pioneers who paved the way for present-da’ 
co-operative action among the Churches, his steadfast hope that the sincere 
desire for unity among Christians will surmount the obstacles in its path 
Clearsightedly and without glossing over the “arc of divergence” whicl 
persists even in the present era of ecclesiastical rapprochement, this dis 
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Bo cuished ecumenical leader — he is one of the five regional presidents of 
the World Council of Churches — analyzes the factors which thus far have 
shown themselves to be irreducible in the effort to build the Ecumenical 
Church. He is aware of an increasingly sensitive denominationalism run- 
ning side by side with the increasing sense of a common Christian heritage, 
message, and mission. But in the self-examination which is part and parcel 
of denominational renewal he sees the hope for a wider recognition of the 
area of concordance among the Christian Churches, which is so much 
greater than the area of disagreement. The era of conference which has 
succeeded that of disputation he calls “the new climate” affecting all 
Christendom, and giving a new point of departure not only to relations 
between national and free, Orthodox and Western, but also between the 
Catholic and the Protestant Churches. 

Chapters on the history of the ecumenical movement, its early leaders, 
and the present status of the World Council make it the valuable handbook 
‘or laymen which it is intended to be; the wisdom and sympathetic approach 
0 the subject which Dr. Boegner shows make it good reading for anyone 
who can read French without too much difficulty. 

A. H. FROENDT 


SieaeMal tak W REREAD BY A -DHEIS FIG 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


CREATION ConTINUES. A PsyCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION, by Fritz KUNKEL. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 
ITH this book an open door is set before us for understanding the 
Bible. Other doors have been opened with the tools of archaeology, 
inthropology, historical investigation and textual criticism by which we 
dave a clearer view of the people and events of the Book. Now comes the 
ey of psychology to open recesses that have before escaped us, revealing 
nner meanings of striking significance. As a depth psychologist who calls 
\imself a “theistic psychologist” Kunkel is well equipped for the task. Jesus 
nd the disciples step forth in a brighter light. And in meeting them psycho- 
ogically we also meet ourselves in new self-discovery. 

The psychological approach to Matthew seeks to comprehend what Jesus 
neant to the disciples and through them to Matthew and the students for 
vhom he wrote. By feeling this transforming experience as the event that 
hanged life for them, we also feel its creative impact upon us in our time. 
Xreation continues from God’s first creative act at the beginning of the 
rorld to the creation of the Son of Man, and by his creativity to the new 
irth in every life that responds to his revelation. Christianity is no > dying 
1ith but the power to create a better future for mankind. 

Religion and psychology are both concerned with the evolution of con- 
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sciousness, the experience of growing maturity. Matthew is more’ psycholo- 
gist than historian or theologian. What he wants to convey is not a theory 
but a decisive life-changing experience. His aim is not merely to inform the 
reader but to re-create him by a dynamic process of inner growth. He traces 
convergent lines of progress, but asks the reader to draw his own con+ 
clusions. The reader is either changed himself or he changes the Gospel. If 
he is a static reader he changes the book into a mere record of events in the 
past. But if he is a dynamic reader Matthew will mobilize the conflicting 
forces of his soul. 

Matthew’s artistic principle is the arch whose central theme appears at 
the center, with symmetrical developments set upon either side. The 
dynamic effect of this structure is that the second base of the arch in descend- 
ing to earth\also ascends to heaven. The good news of the Gospel is that 
losing life is the way to find it eternally. Every danger or defeat, as the cruci- 
fixion, is a step to the final victory, and the arch is a bridge between the 
heroic sufferings of earth to the eternal joys of heaven. But the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not otherworldly; it is the closely knit fellowship of forgiving love 
and redemptive brotherhood in the community of enemies changed to 
friends and strangers united as comrades. 

By chapter and verse Kunkel shows how this redeeming creation works 
in persons and society. The seven main parts of the Gospel form an arch 
from one gate to another with the crossroads of decision at the center. The 
Sermon on the Mount is the Magna Carta, showing the spiritual goal and 
the spiritual means. ‘Then come practical steps to learn by doing what the 
Way is to be. And the turning point comes in Chapter 16 with Peter’s con- 
fession of Christ as Son of the Living God. This climax is immediately fol- 
lowed by the journey to Jerusalem to meet opposition and crucifixion, 
demonstrating that “they way up in the spiritual world coincides with the 
way down in our world of space and time. Outer success turns out to be 
inner failure; spiritual growth looks like physical decay” (p. 199). The final 
gate is the passing through death to resurrection and creation again. If we 
take this Gospel journey with Jesus, Matthew shows that new life is created 
in us. Creation continues forever. PAuL E. JOHNSON 


THE ECUMENICAL PARTNERSHIP OF 
EAST AND WEST 

Diz ORTHODOXE KiRCHE DES OSTENS IN OKUMENISCHER SICHT (THE EASTERN 
OrTHODOX CHuRCH FROM THE ECUMENICAL STANDPOINT), by STEFAN ZANKOV. 

(Kirchliche Zeitfragen, Heft 17.) Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, frs. Sw. 4.00. 
alee Swiss series of Kirchliche Zeitfragen has published in attractive 
form a series of lectures which Professor Zankov of Sofia delivered at 
Swiss Universities in 1938 and 1942. It is interesting to compare these with 
Zankov’s German lectures of some twenty years ago, published in English as 
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The Eastern Orthodox Church. In the early days of Orthodox participation 
in the ecumenical movement, Zankov spoke as one introducing his hearers 
cautiously to an unfamiliar world. Now he writes out of the ecumenical 
fellowship in which he shares with his fellow-Christians of the Western 
Church a common struggle against anti-Christian forces and a common 
interest in the spiritual and intellectual understanding of Christian truth. 
His present book contains less general descriptive material, but more 
positive contribution to the discussion of important topics. 

Two of the lectures, however, are general surveys. The first summarizes 
the present condition of the Orthodox Church (as of 1942, but corrected in 
details to 1946), and the third deals with its relations with other Christian 
Churches — the story of rivalry between Rome and the East (mainly a 
chronicle of Roman aggression since 1054), and a briefer account of the 
srowth of friendly relations with non-Roman Churches, especially the Old 
Catholic and Anglican. Lecture II on “Essential Features of the Orthodox 
Church” interprets and defends its mystic and ascetic piety as centred in 
union with the godmanhood of Christ in humility and love. The years 
seem to have brought to Zankov a deeper insight into the treasures of his 
own Church, and a fuller appreciation of the ascetic spirit — although he is 
still critical of its expression in the monastic institution. Chapters IV and 
V treat questions of great importance in the ecumenical discussion — the 
Unity and Catholicity of the Church. The first is mainly directed to the 
author’s fellow-Orthodox, showing the place in their tradition (as ex- 
pounded by such leading theologians as Philaret of Moscow in the 19th 
century) of a generous approach to other Churches. Chapter V connects 
Catholicity primarily with the “total fellowship” of the Church, and only 
Jerivatively with its universal spread and its historic faith — the fellowship 
of love preaches the whole truth to the whole world. Zankov maintains, of 
course, the importance of hierarchy and sacrament, and notes the common 
round which his Church shares with others that emphasize these elements. 
But he stresses that in Orthodoxy the hierarchy is in, not over, the Church, 
ind that the Bishop is the centre of its unity in the spiritual and eucharistic 
ense of Ignatius rather than the canonical sense of Cyprian. A brief review 
-an only note the subject of these chapters; they are an important contribu- 
jon to ecumenical discussion, and particularly deserve translation. 

Zankov’s book is not quite up to the latest developments in Orthodox 
shurch affairs, and has more permanent value for that very reason. He is 
lefinitely Slavophile in sympathy, and expects the Russian Church to take 
. leading position in the Orthodox world; but what he wrote in 1942 has 
10t been related to the form that leadership has taken since the filling of 
he patriarchal office in 1943. Hence his conclusion does not deal with the 
yresent state of ecclesiastical politics, but with the “ecumenical outlook” — 
Shristian and non-Christian forces in the modern world — and the topics 
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which demand the attention of the ecumenical movement in its indivisible 
concern with Christian faith and life. It is encouraging to hear such a voice 
from the Bulgarian Church, which we hope may prove to be representative 


of the Orthodox Church as a whole. 
E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


AN INVITATION TO THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

Stop LookING AND LisTEN, by CHAD WaLsH. Harper & Brothers, $1.25. 

M* WALSH is a poet and professor of English who has passed from: 

religious agnosticism to the acceptance of positive Christian faith. His 
experience has been so gratifying to him that he has written this apologia: 
as ‘‘an invitation to the Christian life.’’ This is in fact the sub-title to the: 
really clever title the little book bears. 

Every man’s experience is autonomous and inviolate. When he invites: 
others to share it, his impulse is a generous one and inspires gratitude. This: 
is the way the Christian religion began and the way it has kept going. There 
is always the need for re-creating this experience and for sharing it. Just 
how well an experience is reproduced by telling about it is another matter. 
Christian witness once meant Christian martyrdom; now it can mean almost’ 
anything that appropriates the name. 

Mr. Walsh was once sufficiently satisfied with what he interestingly 
describes in his first chapter and calls “secular optimism.” This proved 
illusory and out of the confusion that followed came —as he puts it — 
“humility, and out of humility . . . truth.” There follows his formulation 
of the truth which has become for him the basis of his faith. He is anxious 
to make clear the distinctions that exist between (1) “Secular Optimism,” 
which “‘shapes the day-by-day lives of the man in the street, the man in the 
swivel chair, etc.’ and (2g) a “newer faith, which I shall call Neo-Christi- 
anity,” and (3) historic Christianity. Of the latter two he says: “The really 
important thing is to recognize that we are dealing with two different 
religions, and that only one of them can be right.’’ This fundamental 
conflict “will be solved by the disappearance of Neo-Christianity.” ‘“Neo- 
Christianity is really a sentimental, poetic form of Secular Optimism.” Mr. 
Walsh is confident that its withering is already well-advanced. A hundred 
years from now its fruit, if any, will be definitely non instead of pseudo 
Christian. 

Mr. Walsh has trouble when he gets into the formulation of his faith. 
“The recent convert,” he says, “can describe from firsthand knowledge 
only the short stretch of the path that he has personally trod.” It is very 
clear that our author’s effort to outline the full “stretch of the path” goes 
beyond firsthand knowledge. Speaking of the way in which being a Chris- 
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tian extends the boundaries of human sympathy he says: “As a true Chris- 
tian, he believes that his religion is true and completely true, but he does 
not set up a neat contrast between it and other faiths.” Yet this is just what 
Mr. Walsh has felt it necessary to do in the case of Neo-Christianity and 
historic Christianity. He insists ‘only one of them can be right.” 

_ Here is the center of the trouble. The theological framework of our poet 
and professor of English is that of traditional orthodoxy. It begins with 
orthodox original sin and ends with the orthodox understanding of the 
earthly reign of Christ. “Eventually He will reign among men . 
acknowledged everywhere as King and God. That will alter the world in 
ways that our imagination is powerless to foresee.” The sober and strongly 
supported modern dissent from much of so-called orthodoxy can be dis- 
missed by any who wish to do so. Such dissent is not answered, however, by 
calling it Neo-Christianity or Secular Optimism. There is a great deal in 
modern theology that approaches the historic faith of Christianity more 
closely than orthodoxy has done. It is not uncommon for agnostics to find 
escape from some of the illusions of materialistic philosophy by way of some 
of the illusions of orthodox theology. 

‘There is much, however, in this little testament of faith that evokes the 
reader’s gratitude and assent. In so far as our author is giving us his own 
spiritual itinerary, we are interested; but he must not be surprised if some 
find his pilgrim way blocked against their effort to follow it. This same 
comment has been made concerning the writings of C. S. Lewis who has 
been helpful to him. It will always be said, in one way or another, about any 
effort that seeks to formulate the rationale of experience. 

This is both the glory and the despair of the human mind. Mr. Walsh 
invites us to stop looking and listen. It will always be quite as important to 


stop listening and look. 
Epwin McNEILL POTEAT 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR’S NEEDS 


CALL For Forty THOousAND, by JOHN J. Consipine. Longmans, Green and Co., 


$3.00. 
OR many reasons one of the most interesting books I-have ever read 


on Latin America is the plea of Father John J. Considine for additional 
religious leadership. The title of his book is Call For Forty Thousand. ‘The 
author means that there is a need for forty thousand more priests than are 
available to serve the Roman Catholic population in Latin America. In 
the United States there is one priest for every 650 Roman Catholics. There 
are in all Latin America less than 25,000 priests, and if they were propor- 
tionately distributed and placed in adjoining parishes each priest would 
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have to serve 5000 souls. Even with 40,000 additional priests, each priest 
would then have 2000 in his parish as over against 650 to a priest in the: 
United States. . 

Among the Indian populations of some’ countries and the backward | 
peoples of others Father Considine finds many communities in which there : 
is not any ministration of the Church and in which there has been no) 
ministration for years. He says that there are probably fifty million people: 
in Latin America who live what is “tantamount to a priestless religious } 
life.” In some regions where the Church has functioned but inadequately ' 
Father Considine quotes Richard Pattee as saying, “The Catholic atmos- - 
phere may be described as a strong tradition with deep historical roots, ; 
accompanied by the negation in actual practice of this tradition.” Further- | 
more, the author recognizes the fact that the revolt against Spain was in 
some countries also a revolt against the Church, because many of the priests. 
were Spanish. He indicates the influence of French rationalism in Brazil 
and other lands, and points out that Communism and even liberal political 
movements have attacked both the Church and the priests, with sometimes 
disastrous results to Catholicism. 

While one regrets in so remarkably able and fair a book to find Protes- 

tants associated at times with Communists as enemies of the Church, and 
often referred to as members of sects, there are some interesting references 
to the growth of Protestantism. On pages 91 and g2 are these sentences: 
“Protestantism is increasing everywhere throughout Latin America. . 
A substantial proportion are Protestant immigrants from Europe but the 
number each year who seek to transfer their allegiance from Catholicity 
to one of the sects is considerable.” An Argentinian Catholic magazine is 
quoted as saying, “Someone will say that our native Argentinian never be- 
comes a convinced Protestant. The facts prove the contrary.” From dis- 
cussions with Catholic friends in Chile about Protestantism’s growth he 
wrote down four “don'ts” and one “do”: 

1. Don’t question the sincerity of any considerable portion of those who 
become Protestants. oa 

2. Don’t presume that any considerable proportion of converts become 
Protestants to get Northern American financial support. 

3. Don’t presume that any considerable number of Protestants hope to 
make progress by attacks and quarreling; most of them know they must 
establish a strong religious life. 

4. Don’t trust greatly to civil laws or other non-spiritual aids for the pro- 
tection of Catholics. 

1. Do meet the peril to our Catholic faith with greater Catholic life. 

My own observation is that the Protestant missionary enterprise in Latin 
America has increased the zeal of Roman Catholicism in meeting its re- 
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sponsibilities, sometimes in a deepening of the spiritual emphasis and some- 
times in vigorous attacks on Protestants by the Catholic action groups. Such 
attacks exhibit the kind of bigotry our Roman Catholics in this country say 
Protestant extremists show here. Religious liberty must be the same every- 
where. ‘The very fact that so many millions are neglected is a convincing 
argument for the need of Roman Catholic missionaries — 40,000 of them. 
Why is not that same fact a compelling argument for Protestant missions? 
When both Catholics and Protestants have done their best to minister 
there will still be many unreached. 

The author seems to feel that the native Catholic Church and its leaders 
will welcome, from North America or anywhere else, the 40,000 missionary 
priests who are needed. I wonder if that is always true. I have found some 
situations where the indigenous church was enough anti-United States to 
resent any missionaries coming from our country, Catholic or Protestant. 
Whether or not I am right there, I want to thank Father Considine for one 
of the most stimulating books I have read in years. Catholics and Protes- 
tants should both read it. 

IvAN LEE HOLT 


Eee LEASOF THE LILTLE PEOPLES 


ARMENIA REBORN, Dy CHARLES A. VERTANES. Introduction by Ropert W. 
SEARLE. New York: Armenian National Council of America, $3.00. 


R. CHARLES A. VERTANES, Presbyterian clergyman and Secre- 

tary of the American Church Committee for Armenia, has given us 
in a brief readable book a clear analysis of the Armenian question which the 
Christian conscience of the world faces today. For the plight of Armenia 
does rest on the conscience of the Christians around the world, or should, 
for to a great extent it has been the cowardice, double-dealing, and often the 
downright knavery of the so-called leaders of Christian countries, that the 
wrongs and cruelties have continued even unto this day. 

As Mr. Vertanes points out, Armenia was a free nation before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. It was the first nation to accept Christianity, 
and it has held fast to the teachings of the Gospel through the perils of fire 
and sword. It was the outpost of Christian resistance to the Mohammedan 
hordes that sought to destroy Christianity, and for centuries Armenia stood 
valiant guard. But there came a trading time! The leaders of so-called 
Christian nations virtually handed Armenia over to the Turks and looked 
the other way while the “unspeakable Turk” of that day worked his evil 
plans for the extermination of the Armenian people that he might enter in 


and possess their lands. 
The book recites with much interesting detail how the section of Armenia 
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that came under the control of Russia some twenty-five years ago has pros- - 
pered. Only about one-tenth of the land and people were included int 
Southern Russia, but there they have shown the world what the Armenians ; 
can do if given half a chance. There they have rebuilt the cities, constructed | 
great irrigation works and vast agricultural and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Their capital, Erevan, is now a city of moré than 200,000 people, , 
with schools, a university, and museums, factories, opera house and. 
theatres, with two million volumes in its great library, with newspapers and. 
magazines, and a rapidly growing population. Its churches are a dominating | 
influence in the life of the people of that section and in art and science | 
great contributions have been made. 

-The story of this group of Armenians is an amazing one. When they were 
freed from fear and given an opportunity to transform the desert into culti- 
vated, irrigated fields of high production, they made the most of their op- 
portunities and are now a prosperous and happy community. But within 
sight, yet beyond their borders, stands Mount Ararat, the traditional center 
of Armenian life and thought, and beyond it and around it lies nine-tenths 
of traditional Armenian territory still under the blight of Turkish rule, 
with scattered groups of Armenians continually robbed of the fruits of their 
toil, forced to live in hovels, denied opportunity to develop their land or to 
maintain their age-long institutions. 

Those Armenians who escaped the massacres and found refuge in other 
and distant lands have become valued citizens of their new home countries, 
but they never can forget their centuries-old homeland and the faithful 
remnant living in crushing poverty and in constant fear that they may again 
be subjected to greatly increased oppressive measures. Now the dispersed 
Armenians in America, Argentina, France, England, and in other parts of 
the world, are uniting to seek world adoption of the Woodrow Wilson 
Award, made in 1920, settling the boundaries of the new Armenian nation 
which was to be, and which was promised at the end of the First World War. 
‘These dispersed Armenians want this award adopted now by the world and 
so implemented that the Armenian country may once again be restored to 
its ancient splendor and glory. 

All this and much more is briefly told by Mr. Vertanes in this book. A 
twenty-page bibliography adds much to the value of the book and indicates 
something of the extent of the world interest in Armenia and the way in 
which scholars and historians have been intrigued by the history and the ac- 
complishments of that people. The introduction is written by Dr. Robert 
W. Searle, Chairman of the Church Committee for Armenia, and helps the 
reader to understand something of why this book is so important. 


FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND REVOLUTIONARY 
CHINA 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1925-28, by Dororny Bore. 
ee Institute of Pacific Relations and The Macmillan Company, 
5.00. 


T the end of a careful reading this reviewer feels like the sight-seeing 
visitor who has had street after street of buildings pointed out by a 
competent guide but has acquired little idea of the people within them or 
the lives that they lead. This lack inheres rather in the subject matter with 
which the book deals than in the author’s handling of it. International rela- 
tions take place on a number of levels. The political level is the one in which 
the book moves. But the exclusive preoccupation with this necessitates 
leaving out the levels of economics, culture and philosophy of life, includ- 
ing religion. Any one of these by itself tends to present a picture that is mis- 
leading. 

It should first be stated that the book is a most competent, objective and 
fully documented history of the four years which it covers. It is presented 
from various angles: official documents, statements of officials and their 
‘memoranda, American press reactions, missionary opinion, and attitudes of 
business interests. ‘These are dealt with separately as appearing in China or 
America. Chinese official documents and statements are given, but there is 
no parallel presentation of the opinions of the Chinese press or public. 
These appear only indirectly, and most frequently in the form of statements 
as to anti-foreignism. 

For this reason the book gives undue weight to the factor of anti-foreign 
animosity in various situations with which it deals. ‘This is important for 
present relations with China. Thus no mention is made in connection with 
the Nanking incident of not a few Chinese who risked their lives to hide 
and protect foreigners. The quotations given leave the impression that 
foreign and Chinese in Shanghai were at swords’ points. This reviewer was 
in Shanghai during the entire period, during which he served for a time on 
a Chinese government committee and on one occasion brought together 
the chairman of the Municipal Council and a high Chinese official to arrive 
at a gentleman’s agreement as to certain lines of co-operation. There was 
a sharp difference of opinion with many Chinese associates, but in no case 
was that association broken off in the field of education with which this 
reviewer was concerned, and which covered several provinces. 

It is not clearly brought out that much of the apparent anti-foreignism 
was worked up. China had had little or no national spirit. The fundamental 
loyalty was to the clan. The nationalist movement needed a cause over 
which people could get excited and seized upon foreign imperialism and 
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unequal treaties. About the only source quoted which seems to have seen) 
this was the New York Times, which said that one of the main functions of f 
the anti-foreign movement was that it served as “the greatest single force: 
in unifying China.” Furthermore, this was by no means directed equally 
toward all foreigners, and was concerned with certain issues. Thus violent: 
attack on one group might be accompanied by friendly relations with 
another. That the Nanking incident was probably worked up by leftist: 
elements to discredit their rivals in the Kuomintang is fully brought out by ' 
the official documents. 

The book exhibits the devious tediousness of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions. No wonder the Chinese became cynical as year followed year. It also | 
indicates that lack of unity among the powers was almost as great an obstacle 
as the lack of internal unity in China. It emphasizes the lack of a thought- 
out policy on the part of the United States, and the overwhelming influence 
of public opinion on the government. It points out the consistent policy of 
the American administration to deal with China only as a whole which was 
a powerful factor in preventing disruption. Its main emphasis is on the 
developing policy of Mr. Kellogg, the secretary of state, who “had no elabo- 
rate ideas concerning the crisis in China but proceeded on the basis of a few 
simple convictions which he maintained with astonishing tenacity.’ These 
were of the essence of American democracy. He wrote, “Leadership inheres 
in moderation as well as forceful action.” In this he was backed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. ‘The book ends thus: “Secretary of State Kellogg undoubt- 
edly felt that his policy was primarily a policy of moderation and that his 
desire to help China achieve national independence was no more than 
natural and reasonable. In this he was wrong; his policy was both bold and 
imaginative in intent and his ideas were considerably in advance of his 
time.” Of this Americans may be proud. 

EARL CRESSY 


FINISHING THE COURSE 


Livincstone’s Last JOURNEY, by Sir REGINALD CoupLAnp. The Macmillan 
Company, $3.50. 
VN etiee of Thani Ben Suelim of Vjiji, named Yahoo, boasted in my 
hearing of having with his comrades killed 100 people and burned nine 
villages, all for a single string of red beads which a Manyema man tried in 
vain to steal” (p. 111). Coupland has illuminated Livingstone’s crowded 
last years with hundreds of varicolored citations like this one to John Kirk, 
written in 1871 ona proof sheet of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. 


Coupland, Beit professor of colonial history at Oxford for almost half of 
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his 6 3 years, is a good person to pin-point the primitive, pioneer, and poign- 
ant experiences of Livingstone — so unique in history in opening up both a 
continent and human hearts. The writing is both dramatic and accurate — 
an accomplishment. The author picks this out of a Livingstone letter to the 
New York Herald mentioning the beauty of Manyema women: ‘‘Fortu- 
nately the dears could not change their charming black eyes, beautiful fore- 
heads, nicely rounded limbs, well-shaped forms, and small hands and feet. 
But they must adorn themselves; and this they do — oh, the hussies! — by 
filing their splendid teeth to points like cat’s teeth. It was distressing . . .” 
(p. 171). He thinks perhaps this passage reflects a Henry M. Stanley in- 
fluence on Livingstone’s pen, in the presumed interest of New York readers. 
In more serious vein Coupland shows clearly the skill, detail and deep con- 
cern with which the Scot missionary looked into African life and need. 

This book should be good reading for churchmen. Item: It shows how 
God can use a single soul to lighten, after a long struggle, the blindness of 
some Christian societies to new needs and new methods. Item: It shows 
how such a lone soul can rouse people on the spot and millions at a distance 
against the triple evils of ignorance, slavery and exploitation. Item: It 
shows how a lone soul can be thus used even when it is itself petty as well as 
ereat, selfish as well as generous — a human soul. Those three items have 
significance for our generation. 

Emory Ross 


THOUGHTFUL AND REALISTIC APPROACH 
TO MARRIAGE 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE: A HANDBOOK ON GETTING AND STAYING HAPPILY 
Marrieb, by FLoyp VAN KEurEN. Morehouse-Gorham Co., $1.50. 


A MarrtiacE Manual, by James P. DEWotrFE. Morehouse-Gorham Co., $1.25. 
oe E tendency toward more careful preparation of young people to meet 
the responsibilities and privileges of Christian marriage is represented 

by two books recently put out by the Morehouse-Gorham Company. 

Christian Marriage is a revision of a book originally published in 1935 
under the title, “Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage.” In it the author helps 
young people to understand what marriage will require of them in re- 
sources of body, mind, emotional maturity and spiritual stamina. He pre- 
pares them for the necessary development of romantic love into a more 
sturdy and full-fledged domestic or conjugal love. 

Valuable insights are given as to how people can make the engagement 
period a constructive experience of preparing themselves more definitely 
for the new status and new opportunities of marriage. ‘This involves a tran- 
ition from the status of being primarily son and daughter in their first 
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homes to being the creators of a new family unit, primarily husband and} 
wife and only secondarily son and daughter of their original homes. 

Much guidance is given in regard to the wedding itself, along with ani 
interpretation of the relationship between the wedding as an event to the: 
larger experience of marriage which is a continuing process of unifying two) 
lives in each other and in God. 

The treatment of the practical issues of supporting and sustaining this; 
new home is realistic, although perhaps not fully adapted to the present: 
decade in distinction from the thirties when some of this material was first: 
written. The basic principles, however, are sound, The sex relationship is 
handled with a fine combination of realistic sympathy and understanding ; 
and of reverence, which is also a part of the realism of creative marriage. 

Full account is taken of the nature of marriage as a creative relationship | 
of two persons, who are sure to have their difficulties as well as their har- 
monies, and some conflicts as incidental parts of their progress toward a. 
larger adjustment. 

The completing of the family by having children and the Christian 
nurture of children as a sacred and rewarding responsibility are effectively 
presented. The work closes with some notes on customary etiquette for 
weddings and suggestions for further reading. ‘This book could hardly fail 
to be of genuine value to young people approaching marriage thoughtfully 
and realistically. 

A Marriage Manual is the kind of book which a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church might want his clergy to have. It gives Bishop DeWolfe’s 
interpretation of the canons of his church on Christian marriage with their 
grounding in Christian principle and tradition. ‘The, book stands for firm- 
ness in upholding the traditions of the Christian heritage along with due 
discretion in applying them to individual cases. 

While ministers of other churches will not be bound by the specific 
features of these canons, yet all ministers do well to know them and to take 
account of the historical factors and the spiritual purposes which have 
brought them into being. It is of the essence of ecumenical Christianity 
that its concerns should not be fragmentary but inclusive, and that out of a 
full knowledge of history, guided always by the Holy Spirit, ministers 
should use the total wisdom of the gospel of Christ in instructing and en- 
riching the homemakers of today. Much attention is given to the function- 
ing of the clergyman in giving premarital instruction to those whom he 
unites in marriage. In this matter the book reminds on of The Bond of 
Honor, by Burton Scott Easton and Howard Chandler Robbins, but is less 
inclusive than the latter. 

A chapter on “The Church and the Family” emphasizes the responsi- 
bilities of the home in Christian nurture, particularly for families of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church. This is as definitely a guide for the clergy as 
Dr. Van Keuren’s book is for young homemakers themselves. 


LELAND Foster Woop 


THE BIOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL SEED 
BED OF THE NATION 


THE SMALL Community Looxs Angap, by WayLanp J. Hayes. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, $3.00. 
SMALL community . . . is one which may be comprehended by a large 
proportion of its people through direct experience.” Since the process 
of learning and character forming is so dependent upon direct experience it 
is evident that the small community acts as the ““common denominator for 
the nation.” The nation looks to urban centers for leadership in commerce, 
finance and fashions but “its biological and cultural roots are in the country- 
side.” 

Significant experiments in small community development are taking 
place. Among the most outstanding and successful are those conducted by 
the T.V.A. In these, the people were made to feel that development was 
their responsibility and opportunity. The resources put at their disposal 
seemed to carry a minimum of paternalism. Many of the techniques now in 
use there and elsewhere are scrutinized and their strength and weakness 
made evident. For the nation as a whole the Extension Service of the state 
universities is believed to hold the greatest opportunity to influence the 
future because it can be so readily adapted to the needs of the small com- 
munity. 

It is unfortunate from the standpoint of its widest use that most of the 
illustrations and data found in this book have been taken from the south- 
eastern region of the United States. This seems to narrow the scope of appli- 
cation. But the book’s significance lies neither in its illustrations nor in the 
factual data, but rather in its penetrating analysis. ‘To have the fundamental 
nature of the small community ably presented in this time of gigantic move- 
ments and mass hysteria, gives one ground for a recovery of faith in the 
future — a future which may be generations emerging but which can defi- 
nitely be influenced by today’s efforts. 

To a religionist concerned with the basis of motivation, the book makes 
the importance of changing the very soul of a people increasingly clear. It 
is doubtful whether community integration and physical well-being can be 
achieved and maintained unless the foundations are soundly rooted in the 
soul of the people with a constant re-interpretation of the moral and ethical 


implications of community life. 
Don F. PIELSTICK 
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THE INTERPENETRATION OF CHINESE AND 
CHRISTIAN CULTURAL VALUES 


Tue Spirir oF CHINESE CULTURE, by Francis C. M. WEI. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2.75. 
HIS little volume by the first Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor of 
World Christianity at Union Theological Seminary in New York, is 
an event in international Christian scholarship. Dr. Wei is first of all a| 
Chinese Christian. In addition he is professor of philosophy (as well as 
president) at Hua Chung University. In his own mind and spirit he repre- 
sents the kind of cultural synthesis, the interpenetration of spiritual values, , 
which many hope may be the eventual outcome of the profound meeting of 
East and West. Certainly as an introduction of Chinese culture by a Chinese | 
Christian to Christians of the West the book is superb. 

We need not here dwell upon its sensitive, discriminating scholarship. 
Dr. Wei has command of the authentic sources in the great traditions of the: 
national heritage and portrays the Confucian, Buddhist and Taoistic strains 
with clarity and just appraisal. For much of this he can point to studies of 
appropriate Western sinological authorities. In the case of Taoism, how- 
ever, he makes an interestingly fresh contribution by basing his treatment: 
of that religion on Fu Chin-chia’s History of Chinese Taoism, first pub-: 
lished in 1937 and as yet untranslated. Here insight goes far beyond the 
usual dismissal of later Taoism as a meaningless degeneration into supersti- | 
tion and magic, and reveals adequately the character of its actual hold on 
the life of the common people. 

Dr. Wei’s ultimate interest is in the interpretation of Christianity to the 
people whose spirit is conditioned by the culture he describes. It is signifi- 
cant that he does not believe in a Christian absolutism which would make 
Christianity discontinuous with all other religion. He holds, rather, that 
what is needed is ‘a new interpretation of Christianity in terms of every 
civilization with which it comes in contact” (p. 27). In the West our religion 
has already worn the garment of Western culture. Why should not Chris- 
tians in China “‘adapt to their Christian community living some features of 
their age-long social structure and some elements of their religious heri- 
tage?” (p. 161.) 

Specific forms of the adaptation suggested are given in Dr. Wei’s concept 
of a “Four-center Church.” Having regard for Chinese social genius, he 
believes churches should be small but intimately close groups, chiefly under 
lay leadership but centred about Christian worship. Denominationally, 
their affiliation would be according to group preference. In a given commu- 
nity, however, there should be also a social center which is undenomi- 
national, demonstrating the unity of all Christians in out-going service. A 
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third center is the Christian College, contributing to all churches and to 
society the informed results of Christian thinking. The fourth center would 
be the place of pilgrimage. Dr. Wei would have one of these to every three 
or four counties. Adopting the well-known practice of Buddhists and 
Taoists, Christians might well build Christian shrines in beautiful natural 
spots away from populous cities. Here would be places for retreat, edifica- 
tion, celebration of the great Christian festivals, etc. Here would be ceme- 
teries with graves of leading Christians, whom the Chinese easily conceive as 
the spiritual ancestors of the religious community. Here could come Chris- 
tian men in all walks of life, finding a favoring environment for facing 
duties and heavy public responsibilities, in a mood to receive admonition 
and friendly advice as well as to become aware of the prayers and sympathy 
of their fellow-Christians in the Church. The broad, human appeal of Dr. 
Wei's suggestions is evident, even though they are framed to meet the 
specifically Chinese situation. 

So far as doctrine is concerned, Dr. Wei is suggestive again in pointing 
out where Confucian and Buddhist backgrounds can be utilized to aid 
Chinese understanding of such basic Christian teachings as God’s father- 
hood and man’s brotherhood, repentance and redirection of life, God’s 
action in history, and the excellence of moral virtue revealed in Christ. ‘This 
is developed sufficiently to show that the treasures of the Christian religion 
do not contradict the best in China’s spiritual culture, but surpass it by 
fulfilling it. Actually, the Chinese spirit may thus more intimately appre- 
hend the vision of Christ. 

It is a wise and discerning presentation. Western Christians will ponder 
it with profit. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


THE CONTINUITY OF REVELATION 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by R. V. G. Tasker. The West- 
minster Press, $2.00. 


HE reviewer closes this little book on the New Testament with a sense 

of profound satisfaction that once again the essential spirit and purpose 
of the Christian Scriptures has been revealed to the discerning reader. ‘The 
‘reatment of the various sections of the New Testament is essentially exe- 
xetical, each part revealing the loyalty of its writers to the prevailing theme 
of the Old Testament, namely, the redemption of Israel. ‘The presentation 
should appeal to intelligent laymen. The book complements Dr. Hunter’s 
The Unity of the New Testament in revealing God’s unchanging purposes 
‘rom the initial moments of revelation to the concluding and triumphant 
ong of deliverance in Revelation. ‘The author subscribes to Dr. Kennedy’s. 
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statement (p. 135): “There is therefore no line of demarcation between the: 
spiritual insight of the old order and that of the new.” Whatever the: 
channels used, God’s self-revelation has been consistently progressive. 

The favor with which Dr. Tasker regards Paul’s use of allegory and ty- 
pology may be subject to modification. Certainly Paul sometimes wrested’ 
passages from their historical setting to illustrate and thus to support his: 
particular doctrine. Tasker would defend Paul’s methods by the following: 
explanation: 


The exegesis of St. Paul . . . is not fanciful or arbitrary when once it is! 
recognized that the Old Testament is not just history, but sacred history, in: 
which the ultimate end, which God had in view during the long period of self. 
revelation to a particular race of people, is foreshadowed in the circumstances: 
and events which preceded its final realization. In the Old Covenant, in other: 
words, was prefigured the shape of things to come. 


One may be treading on dangerous ground if he fails to realize the partial | 
and at times erratic nature of the sense of God’s presence in Israel. Many 
false steps had to be taken before the true path of God’s will became clear. 
On the whole, however, Israel trod straight forward under God’s guidance 
toward the New Covenant. There is clearly no sense in which Torah did 
not issue in the revelation of God’s nature and purpose in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

This book should serve admirably for study classes in the New Testa- 
ment. 

ARTHUR C. P. Hays 


A SOLDIERTIN PLE Rwrris 


THE SOUL OF FREDERICK W. Rosertson, by JAMES R. BLackwoop. Harper & 
Brothers, $2.00. 

ORE than usual interest attaches to the publication of this pen por- 

trait of a soldier in the pulpit. It is the first comprehensive study of 

the life and times of the great preacher since Stopford A. Brooke published 
his definitive biography in 1865, and it appears just one hundred years after 
Robertson began his epochal ministry at Brighton. There is the added ap- 
peal of an objective introduction by the author’s father, Professor Black- 
wood of Princeton. Again, this is the first book of James R. Blackwood, who 
lacks two years of being thirty-one, the age of Robertson when he went to 
Brighton. ‘The chief significance of the book, however, lies in the effective 
manner in which the author weaves his materials into a moving life story, 
and in the sympathetic way in which he lays bare the sensitive soul of one 
of the greatest preachers of all time. | 
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Robertson’s familiar counsel to ‘preach suggestively, not exhaustively” 
has not been lost on his new biographer. Departing from the scholarly ap- 
proach of his master’s thesis on “the soldier in the pulpit,” the author sets 
out to produce a popular introduction for laity and clergy alike, and he has 
succeeded. We live over again Robertson’s renunciation of a military career 
to take orders in the church in obedience to his father’s wishes; we follow 
the student through the years of preparation and his ministry at Winchester 
and Cheltenham; we note the failing health and the Continental travel; and 
finally we struggle and suffer with him at Brighton where he preached those 
sermons which have made him immortal. In the chapter on “The Minister 
with the Poets” we are reminded of the influence exerted by Robertson on 
Tennyson. ‘The two chapters on “The Groundwork of the Sermon” and 
~The Art of Preaching” are of great value for the modern preacher. 

‘The author does not claim to have the final answer to the question of the 
secret of Robertson’s abiding influence. It may have been because of his use 
of the Bible, or the fresh way in which he presented theology; perhaps the 
courage of the preacher has won him lasting fame; or the fact that he was 
made perfect through suffering. Certainly the “lasting appeal of Robertson 
depends in no small measure on his understanding of the human heart.” 

Robertson died at the early age of thirty-seven from an abscess of the 
cerebellum, with heart complications, which may account for the fact that 
his last written word was “‘torture.” ‘There was also a torture more than 
physical, and the mental anguish Robertson endured in his conflict with 
his father might well be given serious consideration in any psychological 
approach to the study of the soul of Robertson. 

The author is a young man of promise who will add fresh glory to the 
family name as he goes from strength to strength. 

VAUGHAN DABNEY 


WHAT NOT TO LEAVE TO THE EXPERTS 


EveryMAN’s ADVENTURE, by MERLE WILLIAM Boyer. Harper & Brothers, $2.75. 


RITING within the frame of classical Lutheran Christianity, well 

ventilated by the humanism of Babbitt, the pragmatism of Dewey, the 
*xistentialism of Kierkegaard and with a mind well atune to the horizontal 
1s well as the vertical reference, Professor Boyer paints with broad brush the 
picture of modern secularism as a complex of scientific research, romantic 
»motionalism and capitalistic enterprise. “Man and not God” is the center 
x€ the modern’s universe. With Reinhold Niebuhr, he finds that Erbe 
spiritual dilemma of Western civilization rests in the fact that modern man 
yas never succeeded in reconciling the Renaissance and Reformation ele- 
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ments in his civilization.” Self-realization and God-realization are at logger-. 
heads in our society. 

Professor Boyer hopes for a revived Protestantism mustered for action, 
not huddled for protection. He finds the requirements of such a church in| 
worship freighted with the realized presence of God, in theology invigor-. 
ated by rethinking of the Word and the Holy Spirit, and in moral absolutes: 
issuing from “the recognition of the ethical dynamic of the Word of God as: 
central in our lives... .” 

The author is wide awake to the loneliness of individual souls in a: 
machine-mad society, to the tragic impact of cosmic evil, and to the in-. 
congruity of a church which adventures only in eternity — leaving the 
problems of time to the experts. He is intensely Christian and devotional; 
but he is not stuffy. He sees that man is enslaved by the productive enter- 
prise and that material values orientated either as in Marx or in Dewey give: 
little hope of salvation. He sees also a church lacking “‘the spiritual power 
to make its ethical standards normative in society” because it “expends its: 
energy attempting to sustain its institutional privileges.” 

And the appeal is to “everyman.” “Tf civilization is to be saved, it must be: 
by efforts of everyman working in a group fellowship having God-realiza- 
tion rather than self-realization as the center of loyalty” —a fellowship: 
which “the Christian Church alone can provide.” If she fails, some new 
Augustine will have to apologize for her failure in society in some new: 


Civitas Det. GorRDON ELLIOTT MICHALSON 


THE DRAMA IN RELIGIOUS CULTURE . 


CHRIST IN THE Drama, by Frep Eastman. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


HIS volume consists of the Shaffer Lectures of Northwestern Uni- 

versity, delivered in 1946. The sub-title indicates the theme of the book: 
A Study of the Influence of Christ on the Drama of England and America. 
It is an effort to analyze the past and present drama of these two nations to 
ascertain the moral and spiritual elements which directly or indirectly have 
their source in Christ. 

The criteria which Professor Eastman sets up for his analysis are noted in 
Chapter II. First, have the principal characters, in their actions and espe- 
cially in their choices in the great crises of their struggles, behaved as if 
their values, their affections, and their loyalties has been influenced by 
Christ’s life and teachings? Second, does the author demonstrate an under- 
standing and insight concerning the spiritual life in harmony with those of 
Christ? Third, is the total effect of the play such as to send the audience 
away exalted in spirit and with a deepened sense of fellowship with God and 
man? 


The author tries his criteria on Shakespeare. Four insights are common 
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‘in his portrayal of outstanding characters. (1) There is an inexorable moral 


order in the universe. (2) Man is morally responsible for his own choices and 


actions. (3) Success and failure in life are internal, not external. (4) The 


human soul has infinite possibilities for good or evil. The author then goes 
on to contrast the insights of Christ and Shakespeare. Christ looked upon 


‘the soul of man with infinite hope; but Shakespeare, as he looks into a soul, 


seems to be devoid of any such quality. Christ had a concern for humanity 
in the man as well as for the individual; but Shakespeare gives little 
thought to the masses and none to the Kingdom of God or to any kind of 
Utopia. The similarities of the two are marked. Both centered their atten- 
tion primarily on the individual soul. Both had similar views of the destruc- 
tive effects of sin upon the soul. Both count love the supreme virtue in the 
human soul and lack of love the most damning sin. Both, in spite of the grief 
and misery of the world, make us see that life can be radiant. 

The titles of the succeeding chapters indicate the areas with which the 
author deals: ‘From Shakespeare to Shaw,” “Other Modern British 
Drama,’ “Modern American Drama,’ and “Drama in the Modern 
Church.” 

It is this last chapter that possibly holds the greatest interest for the 
majority of readers. Professor Eastman is so distinctly a symbol of drama as 
it relates to the Church that one is inevitably interested to see what he has 
to say on this subject. And one is not disappoined. This chapter traces in 
concise and illuminating manner the history of the development of drama 
within the Church during the modern period, beginning with drama as an 
educational device for teaching children in Sunday schools, and developing 
into adult Bible drama and the modern drama as an expression of spiritual 
truth..A survey in 1940 of 364 churches in America selected from various 
denominations and geographical areas showed that ninety per cent were 
producing plays as a regular part of their programs, with an average of 2.7 
plays per church for that year. The purpose in the majority of cases was “the 
inspiration of the audience.” Fortunately less than one fifth indicated that 
they used plays “to raise money.” 

The section on the use of religious drama in England is most suggestive 
and should be a great stimulus to those who desire to see drama hse a more 
important place in the spiritual life of America. 

Special note should be made of the appendix which lists twenty pages of 
plays, beginning with the ancient Greek drama and continuing through 
modern American drama, together with a bibliography of seventeen books 
used in the preparation of the lists. 

In this book, Professor Eastman has given us an illuminating review 
which not only throws light on the influence of Christ in drama, but also 
gives us his own ideals and hopes for drama as the handmaid of religion. 

DEANE EDWARDS 
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THE BIBLE AS RELIGION 


Tue Bite Topay, by C. H. Dopp. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
Turse Worps Upon Tuy Heart, by Howarp T. Kuisr. John Knox Press, 


$2.50. 

UR generation needs a thorough treatment of the principles which 

should underlie the study of the Bible. The older books were motivated 
by the need to give full appreciation to the contributions of historical and 
critical study. That is still the issue in some quarters. But the greater present 
need is an adequate synthesis of the historical and the religious points of 
view. Though neither of these little books will fill this place, both should 
serve a useful purpose in a more modest way. 

This latest volume from the prolific pen of C. H. Dodd reproduces a 
popular series of “open lectures’ delivered at Cambridge. He endeavors 
to be post-liberal without being post-critical. But he seems to be much more 
conscious that liberals tended to read Biblical history in terms of biological 
evolution than that defenders of orthodoxy were wilfully blind to historical 
problems. 

In two chapters the author attempts to sketch the results of Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament study. His contemporary interest is seen in a 
discussion of Marxism, Nazism, and Toynbee’s philosophy of history. ‘The 
most important chapter is the one dealing with History as Revelation. An 
historical event is an occurrence plus meaning for someone. In other words 
interpretation is inescapable. So is the “‘scandal of particularity” in the 
Bible. Creation and Last Judgment are symbols rather than events in the 
order of time and space. The author freely uses the word “mythology” in 
referring to them. 

He sets forth five theses as foundations for a religious Weltanschauung 
(pp. 120-21): (1) God is to be met with in and through the world of things 
and events. (2) God speaks to us, however, from beyond this world. (3) The 
initiative lies with God. (4) The Word of God enters history both as judg- 
ment and as power of renewal. (5) God calls for a response from man, which 
is obedience. . 

These Words Upon Thy Heart, the volume by the professor of Biblical 
Theology at Princeton Seminary, is more ambitious from a literary point of 
view but more elusive for the reader. He deals with principles of art as well 
as conceptions of history and revelation. Ruskin’s “Essay on Composition” 
is reprinted in abridged form, as having a basic relationship to the author’s 
presentation. ‘The book is suggestive rather than systematic in the develop- 
ment of ideas. 

An enumeration of the chapter headings will show the paths down which 
the author walks: Scripture and the Comman Man; Adventuring in First- 
hand Acquaintance; Opening the Eyes of the Understanding; The Form 
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and Power of Holy Scripture; Scripture and Freedom to Think; Translat- 
ing Scripture into Action. I have the feeling that it was more successful as a 
course of lectures than as a printed altri The author states his aim to 
show the instrumental worth of Holy Scripture in forming responsible 
Christian character. I can well believe that his own personality conveyed 
that more effectively than the long quotations from literary works. But it 
is a volume which many will read with delight and profit. And we shall 
await with interest further works from his pen. 
CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


LIVING ISSUES IN TERMS OF THE LAYMAN’S 
UNDERSTANDING 


Wuat Is a Man?, by Ropert Russett Wicks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. 


HIS book by the Dean of the Chapel at Princeton University comes 

just as he completes his ministry there. In it he distills the best thought 
of a lifetime of dealing with human perplexities as a Christian leader. It is 
a hard book to characterize. It is not a systematic theology, but it offers an 
interpretation of Christian faith that carries its scholarship so gracefully 
that one may fail to realize the author’s acquaintance with the best of theo- 
logical thought past and present. It is not a devotional manual, but the 
warmth and self-revelation of a sane and sensitive devotee are here. It is 
not exactly homiletical, though it abounds in homilies and illustrations 
aptly used. 

-It is the sort of book that any layman can understand, because it goes 
behind the technical vocabulary of theology to the living issues of personal 
religion. These are stated in a series of questions such as: Where does faith 
come from? Why does “‘idealism”’ fail to effect the improvement we hope 
for? Can any information come to us from God’s end? How can we live hope- 
fully when everything in the world comes to an end? Can we consider a re- 
ligious interest as optional? Can moral obligation be explained without 
God? How can we tell where personality is being created? Is the motive of 
eratitude more effective than sheer will power? Can reason cure perversity? 
Can humility and meekness be justified in a world full of aggression? Is our 
ability the measure of our possibility? 

These are only samples of the questions that appear in the table of con- 
tents; but the theologian will recognize in them the profoundest problems 
of his discipline. It is inevitable that at times the answers are too terse and 
thus seem to evade the complications of the problems raised; but the author 
wins our confidence by occasional hints that he is well aware of his over- 


simplification. 
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Dr. Wicks is not to be classified as a member of any theological party: 
liberal, neo-orthodox or other. He has taken valid insights from them all 
and made them his own by absorbing them into his Christian experience; 
to present a persuasive personal conviction. A drawing by his son, reminis 
cent of William Blake, is a distinct contribution to the volume. 

EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE MINISTRY 


Tue Apostotic Ministry: Essays ON THE HistoRY AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
Episcopacy, edited by KENNETH E. Kirk, Bishop of Oxford. London:: 
Hodder & Stoughton, $10.00. 

HIS is a monumental volume on the doctrine of the Ministry in the: 

Church — possibly the most important book on the subject written in) 
our time. It is, to be sure, candidly partisan, presenting the view of the: 
Anglo-Catholic wing of the Church of England. Ten scholars contribute: 
essays. Among the better known are Kenneth Kirk, Gregory Dix, A. G.. 
Hebert, A. M. Farrer, and L. S. Thornton. Anglo-Catholicism is being con- 
fronted in our generation with the critical issue of Church unity. The 
South India Scheme alone has precipitated a virulent debate. Anglo-Catho- 
lic scholarship in this volume presents its apologia for its continued rigorist 
insistence on maintaining the Episcopate as the esse of the Church. 

The value of the volume does not consist, however, in the reassertion of 
this uncompromised conclusion. Such assertion would not be a novelty, 
even when repeated through nearly 600 heavily documented pages. The 
value and novelty of the book consists in the evidence, historical mainly, 
which is gathered in support of the doctrine of the Episcopate. Much of this 
evidence constitutes a fresh approach to the whole problem of the Ministry 
— evidence which can be gratefully welcomed even by those who, like my- 
self, are by no means ready to sign on the dotted line as regards the con- 
clusion. 

A clue to the argument of the book can be found best in its title. What is 
at stake, in the doctrine of the Ministry, so the authors all agree, is not the 
Episcopate as such, but the Apostolic Ministry, or simply the Apostolate. 
“The Church on the day of Pentecost is set before us as a body of believers 
having within it, as its recognized focus of unity and organ or authority, the 
apostolate. . . . Christ, in drawing men to Himself, unites them in a fellow- 
ship of which the apostolate, which He appointed, and the ministry, which 
is its successor, are the ministerial organs” (p. 30). The Ministry in the 
Church, in short, is “from above,” and not simply an organ with delegated 
responsibilities entrusted to it by a contemporary congregation or body of 
believers. The Episcopate, in the admittedly confused course of history, 
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particularly confused as regards nomenclature, became the universally 


acknowledged carrier of this functional apostolate. Succession ‘from 


above”’ is an essential mark of it. To restore this succession as one again 
universally acknowledged constitutes the crux of the problem of Church 
unity. 

‘That, in brief, is the thesis of the volume. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
the most uncompromising presentation of the argument comes in the open- 
ing essay by Bishop Kirk. Later essays, while not repudiating the Bishop’s 
conclusions, are more irenic in tone. They admit, for example, that the 
Ministry, though “from above” and not merely by the Church, must at the 
same time be fully in the Church. Reformation revolt against Episcopacy 
as over the Church is sympathetically portrayed. The most original essay of 


the volume is probably that of Dom Gregory Dix — The Ministry in the 


Early Church. Here, if anywhere, we meet a fresh historical approach, draw- 
ing heavily upon the rootage of the Christian ministry in Old Testament 
doctrine and practice. 

If, as this reviewer conjectures, we are only at the beginning of a thorough 
reinvestigation of the Christian doctrine of the Ministry, this book will 
carry great weight. Its doctrinaire conclusions may be premature. But it 
confronts ecumenical theology with the crucial problem. Is the Church’s 
Ministry more than an organ representative of the contemporary body? If 
it is something more — as was the original apostolate — can the problem of 
Succession be ignored? 

‘THEODORE O. WEDEL 


HOLINESS BUT,NOT ALWAYS BEAUTY 


‘THE FACE one Saints, by WILHELM ScHAMoONI. Pantheon Books, Inc., $4.50. 
HIS work seeks to discover the authentic likenesses of nearly one hun- 
dred saints, from the time of Constantine until our own day. The idea is 

commendable, the labor considerable, and the result negligible. 

Prior to the Renaissance the chances of authentic portraiture are slight. 
The mosaic of Saint Ambrose may be accurate, although the statement, 
“Without doubt it was made froma real portrait,” is too strong. The mosaic 
was executed in the saint’s own church prior to 450 A.D. He died in 397 
A.D. There is, thus, the possibility of a real likeness. At least one can say that 
it is ugly enough to be genuine. 

The first example that approaches certainty of even intended portraiture 
is that of Saint Maximianus, who died in 556 A.D. 

Scarcely more than half a dozen pictures in the whole book have any air 
of life. The terra cotta bust of Saint Anthony of Florence is charming. ‘The 
Holbeins of More and Fisher are, of course, splendid examples of portrai- 
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ture. One or two of the modern photographs qualify. About a quarter of the 
book consists of a morgue of death masks. They are well enough as an aid to 
artists, but just to look at they are ghastly. 

The accompanying biographical sketches are excellent, although the 
author’s credulity with regard to miracles is hard to stomach. ‘The way to 
convince us that bodies have actually been preserved miraculously from 
decomposition would be to produce one that has lasted for several hundred 
years without alteration. 

' Allin all this is a work for the archeologist of religion. To get a feeling; 
for saints in the flesh one would do better to turn to a frankly imaginative > 
reconstruction. There is more of Saint Francis in the superb watercolors off 
Subercaseaux Errazuriz (Boston, Marshall Jones Co., 1925) than in the: 


HISTO EO OENSY, ROLAND H. BAINTON 


A PIONEER PROTESTANT 


HuprycH ZWINGLI — SEINE ENTWICKELUNG ZUM REFORMATOR (His Develop- 
ment as a Reformer), 1506-1520, by Oskar Farner. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag. 
HIS is the second volume by Professor Farner on the life and work of 
Zwingli. The first entitled, Huldrych Zwingli: His Youth and Educa- 

tion (Schulzeit und Studentenjahre), 7484-1506, was published in Zurich, 
1943. Of this period in Zwingli’s life the author says, ““A large portion is still 
hid in the impenetrable darkness,” for lack of reliable sources. We look for- 
ward with great expectations to the publication of the third volume, which 
will cover the period 1530-31. Whatever its title may be, it will contain the 
latest and most reliable account of the establishment of a new church — 
or the restoration of the old church — “reformed according to the Word of 
God” in the Canton of Zurich under the leadership of Zwingli and his 
associates. 

Professor Farner is at this time the outstanding authority on Zwineli’s 
life and work, his theology, ethics, mode of worship, organization of the 
churches and their relation to the state, etc.; and this biography will prob- 
ably rank as the most complete and authoritative. He has had access to 
sources which were hitherto unknown: manuscripts (not printed), marginal 
comments in books read by Zwingli (some of them written by Luther), 
letters written by and to Zwingli. With the aid of this material, critically 
evaluated, the author has traced the gradual development from a Roman 
Catholic priest at Glarus, 1506-16 to a protestant evangelical reformer in 
Zurich. 

The stages of the Reformer’s development are clearly and concisely 
traced. At Glarus, the first four years, he was a loyal papist and an ardent 
patriot. From 1510-16, he came under the influence of Erasmus the Prince 
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of Humanists, then living at Basle. Zwingli was true to the Erasmian slogan, 
~ Back to the sources.” He began the study of Greek, not merely to read the 
Greek classics but mainly to read the New Testment in the original words. 
He turned also from the medieval schoolmen to the ancient Church Fathers. 
‘Through Augustine he discovered the Pauline conception of salvation. He 
copied the epistles of Paul in Greek in order that he might master their 
contents. As a patriot he denounced the mercenary service of the Swiss 
soldiers under the Emperor in Italy, in Venice, and in France. Serving as 
chaplain in a Glarean regiment fighting for the Pope in Italy, he discovered 
the vicious immorality of the soldiers, not only when they were at war for 
foreign rulers, but after they returned home, infected by disease and un- 
willing to labor because they received pensions from abroad. 

_ Zwingli was both a brilliant and a scholarly teacher. Some of his pupils 
later became co-workers with him when he became a reformer. 

At Einsiedlen, 1516-19, he was a constant reader of the Bible, also 
learned Hebrew, and felt more and more the tension between the Chris- 
tianity of Rome and that of the New Testament. The leisure and quiet of 
his study enabled him to ponder and comprehend more clearly the word of 
God. His last parish was at Zurich, 1519-31. 

This the second volume of Farner’s biography closes with the year 1520. 
But as early as 1520 Zwingli had begun to protest in one way or another 
against the doctrines and custom of the Roman Catholic Church. He re- 
fused, for example, to confine himself in the worship services to the use of 
the pericopes, the gospels and epistles for each season and Sunday of the 
Church year. He denied that rules for the observance of Lent were pre- 
scribed by God; they were human ordinances and might be broken with 
impunity. He opposed the sale of indulgences by Samson who was sent to 
Switzerland by the Pope to raise money to furnish the Cathedral of St. Peter 
at Rome. He became a victim of the pestilence and was sick unto death. 
Through this experience he learned, as never before, the meaning of abso- 
lute trust in the sovereignty of the Grace of God. He was also influenced 
by the reading of Luther’s books. Though he never professed to be a Lu- 
theran, no one spoke more highly of the Wittenburg reformer. His conten- 
tion was that both he and Luther became reformers by going to the same 
source — the Bible. Zwineli always claimed to have preached the gospel as 
early as 1516. 

This volume, as well as the first and the third, ought to be translated for 
the English speaking readers. If that is not possible in the near future, the 
writer urges that at least the section on the relation between Zwingli and 
Luther be translated and circulated in tract form. 

Professor Farner is not only a theologian, a master of the life and work of 
Zwingli, but has the gift of a biographer, with the ability to present pro- 
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found truth, the greatness of the man whom he is discussing and the use of 
the latest known sources, in simple and attractive style both for scholars and 
laity who are seeking inspiration through the lives and works of the man 


of God in ages past. 
GErorRGE W. RICHARDS 


PREACHING FROM JOHN 


JouN THE UNIVERSAL GosPEL, by CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY. The Macmillan: 
Company, $2.75. 
THE JOHANNINE EpistLEs, by C. H. Dopp. London: Hodder and Stoughton, , 
10/6. 
E do not have enough Biblical preaching at the present time. Many a 
minister graduates from seminary bewildered by his Biblical studies 
and perhaps with an actual distaste for them. Perhaps he has not plowed . 
deeply enough, or perhaps his courses were too technical or too negative or | 
uninspired. The result may be that he neglects the Scriptures almost en-. 
tirely. Or he may preach from the Bible but without the necessary ground- 
ing of constant study and meditation coupled with the wisdom that he 
might have had from the research of the past century. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the Johannine literature is so often 
either ignored or dealt with naively. The consequence is that the doubter 
in the pews is left to simmer in his doubts, and the believer is not ripened 
in his faith. For the Fourth Gospel and the three epistles are — when cor- 
_ rectly understood — the climax of New Testament thought. But preacher 
and people need not remain unfed. The two books before us are good ex- 
amples of what the theological scholarship of our time can bring forth. 

Professor Quimby has definitely in mind the needs of preacher and. 
hearer. His book, written in vivid and non-technical style, deals first with 
the religious background and literary problems of the Gospel in a temperate 
way that should offend neither “conservative” nor “‘liberal.’’ Then follow 
about 110 pages of exposition in which the positive religious values of 
John’s teaching are brought out against the background of a sound exegesis. 
Specialists will quarrel with statements and judgments here and there, but 
they always do. For by part, I wish that Dr. Quimby had adopted Bacon’s. 
idea that the Gospel is organized around the festivals of the Jewish church 
year, for this understanding of the book has great homiletical possibilities. 
But he has correctly seen the most important literary fact about the Gospel, 
namely that it is made up out of the evangelist’s sermon notes; and the most 
important theological fact, that from start to finish its purpose is keryg- 
matic: to proclaim Jesus as son of God, that believers may have life through 
his name (20:31). The appended chapter on “Preaching from John,” with 
its insistence that one ought to preach on large “chunks” or sections of the 
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Gospel, should do much to revive the right kind of preaching. His chapter 
on John as a devotional classic is a gem in itself and represents a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Gospel. This would be a splendid book to use 
with college or parish Bible classes. 

_ Professor Dodd’s commentary on the Epistles is one of the noblest 
achievements of the ‘‘Moffatt New Testament Commentary” series, ranking 
with his Romans, with Branscomb’s Mark, and with Moffatt’s First Corin- 
thians. ‘The long and careful introduction breaks new ground — entirely 
new to the many who cannot have seen Dodd’s article in the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library for 1937. It is now clear that, for literary and doc- 
trinal reasons, the three Epistles were not written by the author of the 
Gospel, but by one of his disciples who wrote a little later. The commentary 
is built on the plan of the Moffatt series, clear and illuminating to the reader 
who knows no Greek, and with the emphasis on the religious meaning. To 
trace the circular and meditative argument of the First Epistle, as Dodd 
does, in such a way that the reader sees its development, is a tour de force. 
Dodd’s clue to the meaning of the Epistle is that, like the Gospel, it aims to 
set forth ‘the word of life” (1:2). This explains the chrisma of 2:26 f. and 
the “divine seed” of 3:9. The three witnesses (6:8) — the living voice of 
prophecy and the two gospel sacraments — attest the truth and wholeness 
of the primitive kerygma. Like Quimby’s book, the commentary should 
inspire preaching “in chunks.”’ It will take a little more digging, but no 
more digging than the average minister or educated layman can manage. 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


A LAYMAN’S CHRISTIAN MANIFESTO 


Why I AM For THE Cuurcu, by CHARLES P. Tart. Farrar, Straus & Company, 
$2.25. 
HEN one of the outstanding citizens of the country writes a book so 
entitled all Christians get a sense of lift, but others should take notice. 
Mr. Taft isa man of many attainments; soldier, athlete, lawyer, politician (a 
title in which he glories), arbiter of labor disputes, counsellor of employers, 
civic leader, and not least father of a large family and devoted Churchman. 
In each of these fields he sees the Christian Evangel potentially at work. 
Where he has found it effectually employed he declares that it offers the 
answer to the world’s problems. This is why he is “for the Church.” 

In this collection of addresses Mr. Taft reveals the trends of his own 
thinking and the quality of his own character. He is primarily wholesome- 
minded. He believes in grasping his nettles by getting all necessary informa- 
tion and deciding problems on their merits. He is also a very honest man, 
acknowledging the Church’s faults and limitations together with her 
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strength. He is a learned man, for his reading covers wide fields of human 
history and inquiry; and he has the rare quality of clear and candid ex- 
pression. He is above all a man of faith who sees God in the processes of 
history and offers his insights with the calm conviction of one who has: 
honestly earned them. ; 

The book will be of special help to those who are looking for light on\ 
the conflict between Christianity and Communism and on the affiance: 
between Christianity and democracy. The author has studied his theology ' 
carefully enough to ascribe political results to their proper spiritual causes. 
He repeats on several occasions the words of Col. Rainborough at the great _ 
debate in Putney in 1647 that “the poorest he that is in England, has a life 
to live, as the greatest he — .” He ascribes this statement quite properly to 
the man’s belief in the Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all believ- 
ers. Without that Christian base democracy could never have been. 

The value of the book derives from the practical political experience of 
the author. He sympathizes alike with employers and employees, with 
people of varied religious experience, and he goes far to reconcile his readers 
with the creative compromising of the politician whose task beyond mere 
administrating is also that of seer and statesman. He shows, in short, a 
high regard for the reconciling power of the Gospel of Christ in its function 
of spreading the truth with love and wisdom to a frantic generation. He 
points out the skills that the Church must learn if it is to do its task help- 
fully. And finally, he sets at the end of every address a word of faith and 
hope for a future in which God is taking his part. He is thus a spokesman 
at once of the eternal truth of the Gospel and of its complete relevance for 
our time. 

Matcoi”m E. PEABODY 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Wuat Must THE Cuurcu Do?, by Ropert S. BILHEIMER, With a Foreword by 
Henry P. VAN Dusen. The Interseminary Series, Volume V. Harper & 
Brothers, $1.00. 


OBERT S. BILHEIMER, the youthful father of the Interseminary 
Series, has condensed into four brief chapters the main import of its 
four preceding volumes. 

The essential challenge of the age to Christianity is found in the rivalry 
of groups for power, the world’s common possession of mechanical tools 
without spiritual unity, and the consequent over-stresses and wide dis- 
organization of human personality. 

Armed with its Gospel, primarily personal but inevitably social as well, 
the Church has the responsibility of transforming the world. It is already in 
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principle the “soul of the world,” but is itself under condemnation for fall- 
ing so short of its true character and task. 

The third chapter surveys the ecumenical movement in the variety of its 
objective phenomenon, as expressions of the unity and world mission of the 
Church in which the main hope and the duty of the future alike lie. A final 
section singles out for emphasis the major tasks of evangelism, social effec- 
tiveness and unity, and ultimately places them squarely on the shoulders 
of local congregations. 

Exceptional value is added to the brief volume by the inclusion of volu- 
minous and complete index of all five volumes of the series. It shows the 
amazing variety and comprehensiveness of their scope and topic and will be 
vastly useful in the studies for which the Interseminary Series was designed. 

Perhaps Mr. Bilheimer’s most originative insight is to the effect that what 
is going on is an ecumenical reformation comparable to that of the six- 
teenth century. Now as then, the churches are so far from the teachings of 
the Gospel that radical change is imperative in order that “the Church may 
recapture its true character and fulfill its true mission” (p. 64). While leader- 
ship is not concentrated in equally notable single personages as in the earlier 
Reformation, the motivation of the ecumenical reformation may become 
even more widespread and the results equally profound. 


A New Fiorerrti, by JoHN R. H. Moorman. The Macmillan Company, $1.00. 


‘THE GARDEN OF THE LITTLE FLOWER AND OTHER MystTICAL EXPERIENCES, by 
HELEN Fisker Evans. Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.50. 


Our Lapy or Fatima, by WILLIAM THomas WALsH. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.75. 

Tue Way To Curist, by Jacop Bornme. A New Translation by JosePH 
StoupT, with a Foreword by Rurus M. Jonrs. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 


UBTITLED “A New Collection of Early Stories about St. Francis of 
Assisi Hitherto Untranslated,” this little New Fioretti gathers some 
seventy-five anecdotes — tender, humorous and sometimes grim — and adds 
them to the inimitable and ever refreshing tradition of the Blessed Francis 
as available to English readers. 

Something of the primitive Franciscan mood of uncomplicated faith, to- 
gether with a more sophisticated modern appreciation for mystical experi- 
ence, needs to be brought to the reading of two other recent books. The 
Garden of the Little Flower recounts appearances of St. Therese and 
other visions received by Helen Fiske Evans, whose standing as a stable, 
well-balanced and orthodox —though physically ailing — Episcopal 
churchwoman is attested by two Bishops. The book sets down “true, bright 
and beautiful stories” of direct communications with our Lord and the 
blessed saints. On one such occasion, the author spoke to the Lord about 
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the failure of the Roman Catholic Church to recognize Protestant Episcopal | 
orders. The Lord replied ‘What is that to Thee. Follow thou me” (p. 16). 

Our Lady of Fatima, issued under the imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman, | 
narrates circumstantially six appearances of the Virgin to three children in| 
Portugal in 1917, as related by the survivor, now a Roman Catholic nun, 
to a devout writer in 1946. The place of the 1917 appearances has become 
a shrine for pilgrimages and miraculous cures, visited last year by 700,000 
people. It appears that an angel supplemented the children’s visions but 
that he was overpowering and menacing, while the Lady of Fatima herself 
was always benignant and refreshing though more compassionate than gay. 
Sister Dores in 1946 remained mistress of an authentic Franciscan touch: 
“Our Lady showed you many souls going to Hell. Did you get the impres- 
sion from her that more souls are damned than saved?” This, says the 
author, amused her a little. “I saw those that were going down. I didn’t see 
those that were going up.” 

A new translation of Joseph Boehme’s The Way to Christ, by John Joseph 
Stoudt, appears in opulent format with an introduction by Rufus Jones. 
Lacking the tenderness and humor of the Latin mystics, Boehme is philo- 
sophically more profound and remains one of the chief fountainheads of 
Protestant mysticism. 


THe Winns oF Gop, CHRISTIAN UNITY, COOPERATION AND WORLD FELLOWSHIP, 
by GEORGE WALKER Buckner. Indianapolis: A Crusade for a Christian 
World, 15 cents. 

RACTICALLY all the major Protestant denominations are engaged in 

great post-war campaigns. The Disciples churches have named their 
movement “A Crusade for a Christian World.” Evidence of the unique 
place occupied by concern for Christian unity in the thinking of this de- 
nomination is found in the fact that, in this campaign, unity is erected into 
a separate interest and is to be explicitly implemented by an elaborate series 
of regional conferences, a national study conference and a thousand com- 
munity conferences on the subject. The Winds of God outlines these con- 
cerns and projects in a fifty page pamphlet. It contrives to pack an amazing 
amount of inspiration and information in small compass. It gives a succinct 
sketch of recent American progress in unity, explains the proposal for a 
Conference of American Churches which the Disciples and Congregational 
Christian Churches have overtured the Federal Council to convene, and. 
indicates the specific contributions of the Disciples to the larger ecumenical 
movement. An elaborate appendix outlines conference programs, suggests 
topics and supplies a skeleton bibliography. 

It would be great gain if other denominational ‘advances’ might be 


infected by the same spirit and possibly use some of the same methods and 
materials. 
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A CurisTIAN YEAR Book, 1947 Eprrion. Student Christian Movement Press, 
Ltd., 5s. 
HE reappearance, after a war intermission, of this well-known book of 
reference and information, in its 1947 edition, is a welcome event. Asa 
directory the book parallels for Great Britain the Federal Council’s Year- 
‘book of the Churches, but includes fewer detailed religious statistics. In- 
stead it gives a thumbnail sketch of each denomination (the British list is 
happily much shorter than ours) and includes competent summaries of the 
ecumenical movement, the great concerns of the church in evangelism, 
social action and education, and a notable world summary from the Chris- 
tian point of view, in which the United States gets three pages! It is well 
that we see ourselves in perspective. 


THE Story or C. F. W. Wattuer, by W. G. Porack. Concordia Publishing 
House, $1.00. 


HE story of religious colonization in America reflects the pilgrim pat- 

tern with many variants. This little book traces the migration of a 
Lutheran colony from Saxony in 1839, its settlements 200 miles south of 
St. Louis, its pioneer tribulations and difficulties, and the originative men 
and movements of that day which account for that branch of Lutheranism in 
the United States identified with the Missouri Synod. Materially speaking 
the colonists were improperly equipped for their adventure. Their first 
leadership was inadequate and they were involved in religious contro- 
versies. While the explanation of any movement in terms of dominating 
personalities can be overstated, and while Walther appears in these pages 
rather more asa symbol than as a man, the brief book shows convincingly his 
service in rallying and establishing the early community and its directing 
attitudes. More than any one else he was the Moses who led this people 
into the promised land and has rightfully become their patron saint. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


PARTNERSHIP IN ECUMENICAL JOURNALISM 


LANS are in the making for the working partnership, as ecumenical 

organs, of CHRISTENDOM and the new quarterly publication of the World 
Council to be edited by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft from the Geneva office. These 
contemplate the issue of two identical numbers per year of the two journals 
and liberal joint subscription terms which will make it possible for sub- 
scribers to receive all numbers of each publication. Notice of further details 
will be sent subscribers and given publicity as these plans mature. 


THE SECOND WORLD CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIAN WORTH 
OSLO, NORWAY — JULY 22-31 


ITH the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer in half a hundred tongues, 

and the singing of ‘““The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus Christ 

Her Lord” (in English, French and German), the Second World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth became history less than two hours ago. ‘Then the 
editor of the conference report collected from his desk at headquarters a 
mass of official reports of the various Bible and discussion groups, texts of 
plenary addresses and sermons, messages from delegations, orders of wor- 
ship, and personal testimonies written at his request, by individual dele- 
gates. None of the great services of the Conference was more moving than 
the reading of these testimonies. Of course they varied greatly. Some showed 
that the tensions which marked many hours of the Conference had not been 
fully eased. Some were frankly critical, though in a friendly and construc- 
tive spirit. Many were surface reactions because the crowded program had 
not given them time for reflection. 
Here are samples. A young Arab writes: 
I dreamt a dream sometime ago and here I am realizing that my dream did 
come true. I dreamt of leaving for awhile my Beloved Palestine to fly to the 
dreamt — of Oslo, and here I am in loneliness and eagerness in my heart. I sit 
alone recollecting my thoughts of Oslo and my group “H” — that group in whom, 
by whom, and about whom I have the greatest interest to sing often openly. But 
some of these songs shall I keep in my heart. I sing in words the names of my 
group, their trust in God, their charity, their kindness, their spirit of co-opera- 
tion, their confidence in themselves and attitude towards one another, their 
high ideals, their loyalty, their respect; and above all I rejoice to fill the air in 
applaud of the Spirit of True Christianity revealed to me in my discussion group. 
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The Eastern sat side by side with the Western, the Northern and the Southern, 


_and all were united by the Spirit of God. 


Add to the word of the Arab quoted above that of one aptly entitled, “A 
Chinese Student Observes in the Scientific Laboratory of Christ’s Engi- 


neers.” 


A miracle of God through the actions of men, the fact that there are youth 
delegates from seventy countries sitting side by side, eagerly studying the Bible 
and enthusiastically discussing the issues, is the best example that there is yet a 
living God arisen from the tomb working miracles among men today. For it is in 
the name of Jesus Christ that we all gather together at Oslo, Norway. 


And here is a testimony from a native of India: 


It may be that we have not reached any concrete decisions about specific ques- 
tions which we are facing at this Conference. But still I must say that I am go- 
ing back with a new vision of the Lordship of Christ in the social, political and 
economic life of man. At this Conference we could see Christ transcending the 
barriers between the Dutch and the Indonesians, the Indian and the British, the 
South African colored man and the white. And I go back carrying to the youth 
of my Church the vision of the World Church, the body of Christ, triumphing 
over the evils of this world. 


Here is enough to make one say, “Thank God for the Conference at 
Oslo in 1947. If it means these things to only a few it is worth all the effort 
and sacrifice made to bring it to pass and the money cost (probably at least 
a million dollars if travel is included, which would not buy a fraction of 
modern bombing plane) is a bagatelle!” By the decision of the Conference 
Committee no ringing ‘‘message”’ is to go out from Oslo, and therefore none 
was presented to the delegates for adoption.* But the Christian Church 
will be the stronger, the Christian witness more faithfully given, and Chris- 
tians more closely bound together in some semblance of the early Church’s 
fellowship, because of Oslo. | 

I have quoted these impressions from the youth of the East, not simply 
because they voice opinions commonly held, but because, in ways that be- 
came more and more evident, there was a greater community of thought 
between the delegates from Asia and Africa and those from the United 
States than between the latter and Europe. This is not to suggest that there 
were antagonisms between the delegates from the United States and those 
from the countries which had been the homelands of most of their ances- 


* By agreement, a Message will be written by a Continuation Committee, based upon the re- 
ports of the groups in discussion and Bible study, the “Introductory Statement” prepared in con- 
ference with the daily Chairmen — all of whom were delegates, — the testimonies given by dele- 
gates at the last two plenary sessions, and letters which are to be sent in to the Secretary of the 


Conference. 
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tors. They had a great deal in common and the Americans learned much > 
from their European colleagues. But European theology, although it served 
as a needed corrective for any easy-going optimism, was too introspective 
and too pessimistic to find ready acceptance. It was not simply the old ten- 
sion between the “activist” proponents of a social gospel which is charged 
with a failure to face the deeper sources of an immoral society. That still 
obtained to an extent; but what was harder for Americans to “take” was 
hopelessness in respect to this world which was not mitigated by the re- 
peated assurance, buttressed by Biblical texts, that Jesus Christ is Lord in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary. (The closing message of the win- 
some and thoughtful Chairman — a young Norwegian minister — seemed 
to put all hope into the Second Coming.) The delegates from the East, on 
the other hand, who came from countries where there has been death and 
destruction and anguish equal to that of Europe, yet seemed to cherish 
hope that it is the Father’s good pleasure to give us the kingdom — not on) 
terms of an easy-going human self-sufficiency but of an obedience and de- 
votion which results in making Jesus Christ really the Lord of their lives. 
The Introductory Statement, referred to above, which reflected more the 
European attitude, expressed “‘astonishment that we find ourselves record- 
ing some of the real achievements of our meeting together,” in view of the 
personal and national sins in which we are engulfed. 

The word from India — and there many other voices echoed it — bears 
witness to the deep impression made on the Conference as the delegates 
from various countries wrestled with current events in their countries. Per- 
haps the most poignant incident centered about the conflict in Indonesia. 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, in his masterly opening address (presented against the 
odds of stifling heat and the flash bulbs of an army of photographers!) had 
said how deeply he felt “the burden of guilt resting on my country for the 
developments leading up to the terrible events taking place at the very time 
when we meet together.’ The Indonesian delegation had considered with- 
drawing from the Conference. When they decided to stay they demanded a 
declaration from the Conference calling for the laying down of arms by the’ 
Dutch. What finally happened was a meeting together, in an ecumenical 
spirit, of the Dutch and Indonesian delegations, while prayer for them was 
being offered by groups from other countries. This resulted in the adoption 
of a joint statement of reconciliation. The French delegation subsequently 
issued a statement to the delegates from Asia and Africa in which they 
showed how the Indonesian war had brought home to them in painful fash- 
ion the colonial question as it had flared into conflicts in Indo-China and 
French Africa. Still later the French delegation made a declaration to the 
Czechoslovakian delegation in which they said: 


Convinced that as we emerge from the storm which has descended upon the 
world, the nations must confess their responsibility, . . . believing that Chris- 
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tians must exercise in this respect the discernment which the Spirit of truth and 


love inspires in them, . . . (the French delegation) states that, in so far as it is 
concerned, it recognizes the guilt of its country, . . . affirms, in particular, this 
guilt at the time of the Munich conference, . . . begs the Czechoslovak delega- 


tion to accept our repentance for what was a betrayal of the part of our people, a 

betrayal welcomed by all too many Frenchmen as a price of a selfish respite, — 
and asks God to bring about a true reconciliation between our two delegations, 
by the grace of His forgiveness. 


To this the Czechoslovak delegation responded gratefully. Although these 
were the more outspoken recognitions of corporate guilt, they were by no 
means the only delegations that did some heartsearching into their own 
responsibilities for national sins. 

The plenary sessions of the Conference were held in “‘Filadelfia Hall” 
and it was well named for such a gathering. The hall is owned and operated 
by the Pentecostals but that did not insure a second Pentecost! The plenary 
addresses were of a high order but none so swept the Conference that espe- 
cial mention was made of it in any of the papers handed to me. Indeed, the 
times that the whole Conference was together which seemed to make the 
deepest impression were those of corporate worship, especially that con- 
ducted in churches because it was difficult, even with the finest of liturgies, 
to create the atmosphere of worship in Filadelfia auditorium. Lutheran 
(Norwegian and Swedish), Anglican, Eastern Orthodox, Reformed (Swiss), 
and Evangelical (Czech Brethren) liturgies were used as well as free services 
arranged by delegates from South Africa, Japan and the United States. 

There were two Communion services to which the whole Conference 
was invited as witnesses or participants — the High Mass of the Norwegian 
Church (Lutheran) and the Eastern Orthodox “Holy Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom.’ Both services were significant in their appeal to the delegates 
and, more especially in their dramatizations of the divided state of Chris- 
tendom. This was the more noticeable at the Lutheran Mass on Sunday 
morning. ‘‘All members of the Conference who are baptized communicant 
members of their own churches” were invited to communicate. More than 
eleven hundred accepted the invitation and for two hours the eight officiat- 
ing ministers served at the altar rail. It was so nearly an all-Conference 
Communion that the exceptions were all the more painful. Many Anglicans 
agonized over the fact that the Secretary of the Conference, the Chairman 
of the Worship Committee, and the Bishop who preached the sermon — 
all three of whom were vested and sat in the chancel — were among those 
who did not communicate. The fact that the Anglicans had had their own 
service earlier did not make it easier for those concerned for Christian unity. 

The Conference felt deeply the absence of the Japanese delegation. 
Eleven delegates were already to make the trip and had prayerfully pre- 
pared themselves. General MacArthur had given his approval. Then the 
joint commission on Eastern affairs kept putting off decision as to whether 
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any Japanese might leave their country until it was too late. It was conse- 
quently all the more serious and thoughtful a worshipping throng which 
followed a service prepared by Miss Kyoto Takeda of Japan. She had chosen 
for a lesson the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 3:17—41 and in the address had 
written: 


My home land is the nation which set fire to the chaos of the world and, in 
consequence, burned itself until it was reduced to ashes. When. the war was over, 
Japan was in ruins. And when I stood in the ruins, the first thing that came to 
my heart was the Chinese Christians. For about eight years ago when I attended 
the first World Conference of Christian Youth in Amsterdam as the youngest 
delegate of Japan, the young Chinese Christians told me that I could not under- 
stand the meaning of the war. When I tried to discuss the New World with them, 
they refused it because, they said, I was not ready to discuss this question with- 
out the real suffering of war. It was the most lonesome and sad experience I ever 
had. But when Japan itself became ashes, I learned the real meaning of war. 
Only through those tragic years of suffering, I was brought to the understanding 
of the common suffering of mankind under war. And for the first time I could 
see what those Chinese friends meant at Amsterdam. 


The service was read by a Japanese professor who had been at Geneva and 
he used all three Conference languages. 

Many of the Oslo leaders and a few of the delegates had been at the Am- 
sterdam Conference in 1939. It had closed with the singing of “A Toi la 
gloire.” When this Conference began with the same hymn it brought vivid 
memories of friends who shortly after Amsterdam had fallen in battle, died 
in prisons and concentration camps, or had burned out their lives in serv- 
ice. At a meeting of the former Amsterdam delegates who were here in Oslo 
there was discussion of the differences between the two conferences and the 
following points were made: (1) The Amsterdam Conference had met amid 
tensions of the days preceding the outbreak of World War II. The mem- 
bers met without great expectations but hoping for the best. At Oslo the 
delegates came with such eagerness and high hopes that some of the younger 
ones were inclined to feel impatient and disappointed. (2) The Amsterdam’ 
delegates were more conservative but mature — those of Oslo more aggres- 
sive but intellectually less mature because the sponsoring bodies had been 
asked to avoid appointing too many students in favor of gathering a cross 
section of young people. (3) The leaders at Oslo knew each other better, 
because of the previous contacts in Amsterdam and they had spent a longer 
time in a preparatory conference. (4) ‘There was more theological back- 
ground at Amsterdam but at Oslo stronger feelings and more pronounced 
opinions on economic and political questions and a greater attempt to solve 
them in the light of Christianity. (5) At Oslo there was a deeper under- 
standing of the need for Christian unity and consequently more grief for 
the divisions manifest in the Communion Service in the Cathedral. 
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It is due to the sturdy, kindly and generous folk of Norway to speak of 
them and their handling of the multitudinous details, as well as large scale 
arrangements, inevitably involved in playing host to the Conference. To 
house, feed, and royally entertain 1250 guests from seventy-one countries 
of the globe (approximately 1000 official delegates, 250 speakers, leaders, 
“and assistants) would tax a city of similar size in America where things are 
in abundance. It was quite another thing to do it in a country that is still 
suffering from the ravages of occupation, with limited supplies of food and 
material goods. We have scarcely been aware, however, of all the handi- 
caps, so efficient and generous were the provisions made. The Oslo people, 
by the hundreds, stood for hours outside meeting places (even eating places) 
to see the youth from far away Africa, India, China and the Islands of the 
sea. On the night of the “procession of witness” to Bislet Stadium, they 
cleared the main streets of all traffic and thousands lined the mile-and-a-half 
route traversed by world youth under the banner of “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
‘Twenty thousand more had been patiently waiting in the stadium where, 
on a lovely greensward, 150 Norwegian young women — clad in white — 
formed a living cross just in front of the Conference theme spelled out, in 
red flowers, “Jesus er herre.”’ This was on St. Olaf’s Day, commemorating 
the patron saint of Norway who brought Christianity to these shores. 

One never knew in Oslo when he was talking with someone who had been 
tortured or imprisoned because of connection with the Christian under- 
ground, during the occupation, for nothing was said about it. But many of 
those who needed the services of the Boy Scout stretcher bearers and the 
hovering Red Cross nurses were Norwegians whose vitality had been sapped 
and who then had worked long hours overtime on the Conference. Nearly 
all the delegates knew of the heroic role played by the Bishop of Oslo and 
will not soon forget his sermon at the opening worship service on “Christ 
in the Drama of the World” — delivered in English because more than 
eighty per cent of the delegates had chosen it as their preferred language. 
“During the occupation, the Bible was like the outstretched hand of God, 
as real asa human hand — more real. . . . We cannot be divided if Christ is 
our Lord.” Then his closing words were prophetic of what the Conference 


itself would be: 


Did you observe the ceiling of this church? It is low and heavy. The atmos- 
phere is made oppressive. Why is it like that? Surely there is no intention to have 
it so, but it becomes today a symbol of the whole situation of humanity. I wish 
I could take away for you this temporary ceiling, now eleven years since it was 
put in. Then you would see the most lovely and mighty scenery — prepared 
through these years by one of our Norwegian painters. He needed this temporary 
low ceiling as the floor of his workroom. In one year we hope to have the view 
of what is above and that will be the most convincing sermon which painting 
can give of Christ the Lord. You could not see it today, just as it is not given us 
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today to see Christ as the actual Lord of the world. But He is, and when the low 
ceiling of life in time is taken away, you will get to know that He was there all 
the time, and that the low ceiling of today was His working floor. 


If there have been no opened heavens at this Conference it may, please 
God, prove to have been the working floor for the artisans of a better 
world. To being such artisans the delegates, who are now wending their 
ways to all corners of the earth, have dedicated themselves most earnestly. 
Pau G. Macy 


Note: To meet the editorial “deadline” only a few hours could elapse between the close of 
the Conference and the mailing of this report from Oslo. Obviously, this makes a considered ap-. 
praisal impossible and accounts for the form in which the report is cast. 


THE CHURCH’S WORLD MISSION 


HE enlarged meeting of the International Missionary Council held at 

the Ontario Ladies College, Whitby, Ontario, Canada, July 5-18 was 
an event of capital ecumenical significance as to scope and character. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Bishop James C. Baker of California about sixty- 
eight delegates from forty-one countries, with guests and officials, devoted 
two solid weeks to self-appraisal and stock taking. ‘The fact that this vigorous 
process took place within a small and intimate working group enabled it 
to be uniquely profound and searching. Inevitably the gathering was 
shadowed by the sense of the chaos of the present world situation, and the 
perils of Fascism and Communist pressures over immense areas of the 
world were candidly explored. Exceedingly sober views as to the prospects 
of religious liberty had to be faced. On the practical side, the almost world-_ 
wide experience of extreme inflation has raised the cost of missionary liy- 
ing and operation to unprecedented heights. Yet the disorganization of 
missionary operations consequent on the World War is slowly but surely 
being repaired. ‘The missions of the German churches particularly will re- 
quire long-continued aid, pending the signing of the peace treaty and the 
recovery of the nation. 

‘The two major emphases of the conference were; first, the obliteration 
of the distinction between the “giving” and the “receiving” churches and 
the substitution of an authentic partnership of the older and the younger 
in a common task; and second, the growing reality. of and increasing de- 
mand for the unity of the Protestant forces. Few recent gatherings have 
more fully recognized the meaning of Archbishop Temple’s great assertion 
that “ecumenical fellowship is the great new fact of our time.” The final 
session agreed for substance to a document entitled ‘Christian Witness in a 
Revolutionary World,” quotations from which appear on page 475. 
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THE CHURCH’S DECLINING EVANGELIZING VIGOR 


> measure of the church’s growth is to compare it with the growth of 

population. The American church meets this test with something to 

_ spare. A profounder measure of growth is in terms of the church’s own pre- 

_ vious magnitude. How many new adherents will be won ina year for each 
100 old ones? 

‘The churches of Greater Buffalo, in a recent year, enrolled 7.2 new mem- 
bers for every 100 old ones; but only 3.2 per hundred were fresh recruits for 
the church added by confession of faith or confirmation. The rest — more 
than half — were received by transfer from other churches. They were gains 
to city churches at the expense of country churches, or in considerable 
measure of suburbs at the expense of central churches. How much better 
are your churches doing than Buffalo? 

It is known that the average rate of Protestant accession per 100 members 
has declined during the last half century in the United States. This fact is 
clearly relative to the decline of the Sunday School, due in part to the dimin- 
ished Protestant birth rate. The Christian family and the Sunday School 
were far and away the best and easiest recruiting ground of the church and 
the most natural. Just as this source of new members is being cut down 
there is a general lag in the growth of cities. The country is not pouring its 
sons and daughters into the city’s lap and the ranks of its institutions as fast 
as formerly. 

At what rate then will the church of the near future grow? That depends 
in large measure upon the more deliberate exercise of evangelizing vigor; 
upon enterprise as well as upon spiritual radiance and sincerity. Ought 100 
church members be content to add 7.2 persons per year to the Christian fel- 
lowship and to get more than half of them second hand? Can prayer and 
example, fellowship and teaching do no better than that? 
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